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JAMES JOYCE: THE ARTIST AS EXILE 
DAVID DAICHES" 


James Joyce was born in 1882 in a Dublin whose main character- 
istic was a shabby gentility displayed against a rather dreary back- 
ground of politics, religion, and drink. His shiftless and sociable 
father, his patient and passive mother, and the bitter and fanatical 
governess, Mrs. Conway, were the three characters who presided 
over the young Joyce’s home life as the family descended from com- 
parative prosperity to ever increasing poverty, striving desperately 
but with lessening success to maintain some appearance of respecta- 
bility and continually moving to smaller and shabbier residences as 
the family income diminished. It was not an encouraging environ- 
ment for a potential artist. And after the death of the Irish national 
leader, Parnell, in 1892 the confused ebb of post-Parnell Irish politics 
added to the prevailing atmosphere of decay a note of muddled hope- 
lessness that all the heroics of the Irish literary revival were unable 
to hide. It was into this mess that James Joyce grew up. The only 
aspect of Dublin that he could accept wholeheartedly was its love 
of song, with the result that he almost became a professional tenor 
singer himself. For the rest, growing up in Ireland meant for Joyce 
the gradual realization of the necessity for leaving his native land. 

Joyce was educated at the Jesuit colleges of Clongowes and Belve- 
dere, entering the former at the age of six and a half and leaving the 
latter in 1898 at the age of sixteen. In the autumn of that year he 
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entered the Catholic University of Dublin (University College, a 
partial revival of the Catholic University founded earlier in the cen- 
tury by Cardinal Newman) where he specialized in modern lan- 
guages, leaving with his B.A. degree in 1902 to go immediately into 
voluntary exile in Paris. Though he returned to Dublin a year later, 
from necessity and not from choice, it was for a comparatively brief 
time. In 1904 he left Ireland again, this time for an exile which, ex- 
cept for two brief visits to his native land in 1909 and in 1912, has 
lasted ever since. 

It was during the years of his education at the three Catholic in- 
stitutions that he discovered what he deemed to be the necessity for 
his exile. The background of his home life, with its religious and 
political quarrels so vividly symbolized in the Christmas dinner 
scene in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and its shabby gen- 
tility growing ever shabbier, was something from which he felt with 
increasing urgency that he must escape, while the political and 
artistic life of Dublin came to seem to him as narrow, as petty, and 
as restricting as his own domestic background. At first he found com- 
pensating values in religion, and while at Belvedere he passed 
through a period of intense religious devotion which he later came to 
see as the sublimation of certain feverish adolescent desires. Before 
he left Belvedere he had rejected his religion, respecting the intel- 
lectual quality of its theology (a respect he has always retained) 
while dismissing its values as sterile and frustrating. But the Catho- 
lic religion represented only one of the forces tugging at him through- 
out his youth: the other was patriotism, both political and cultural, 
and this too he eventually dismissed, resisting the claims of the 
“new” Irish literature of Lady Gregory, W. B. Yeats, and others. 

Why, we may ask, was Joyce driven to such extreme nonconform- 
ity? Why was he driven, by the time he was twenty years old, to see 
in exile his only possible way of life? In the answer to this question 
lies the key to the understanding both of Joyce the man and of 
Joyce the artist. 

The answer is given by Joyce himself in his autobiographical 
work, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. Here, in the story of 
the development of Stephen Dedalus, he records his own progressive 
rejection of his environment which is at the same time the story of his 
emergence as an artist. We see the inhibiting home background, the 
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cold oppressive atmosphere of school, the chattering triviality of the 
university. We see Stephen (who is Joyce) rejecting one by one his 
home, his religion, his country, growing ever more aloof and proud, 
exclaiming ‘‘Non serviam” (“I will not serve’’) to all the representa- 
tives of orthodoxy and convention. And the more aloof he becomes, 
the more he removes himself from his fellow-men, the closer he comes 
to the objective vision of the artist. Stephen the artist begins to be 
born at the moment when he has successfully resisted the temptation 
to enter the Jesuit order: he suddenly realizes that he is born to 
dwell apart, to look objectively on the world of men and record their 
doings with the disinterested craftsmanship of the artist: 

He would never swing the thurible before the tabernacle as priest. His 
destiny was to be elusive of social or religious orders. .. . . He was destined to 


learn his own wisdom apart from others or to learn the wisdom of others himself 
wandering among the snares of the world. 


His destiny as artist demands his choice of exile. 

A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is thus the record of the 
parallel development of the artist and the exile. The book closes 
with Stephen’s development of a philosophy of art—and with his de- 
cision to leave Ireland. From the moment when the scales fall from 
his eyes and he looks out on the world with the eye of the artist— 
not of the Catholic, or the Irishman, but as a “‘naked sensibility,”’ 
a pure aesthetic eye—he has renounced the normal life of compro- 
mise and adjustment. From now on his “artistic integrity” is all 
that matters to him; he has become aloof and intransigent. Joyce 
might well have become a priest, but the choice lay only between 
priest and artist. That type of uncompromising mind, combining 
asceticism with lust for power, could have satisfied itself only with 
“the power of the keys, the power to bind and loose from sin,”’ or 
with the artist’s godlike power to re-create the world with the word. 
That is why Stephen’s rejection of the call to join the Jesuit order is 
the climax of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man; henceforth the 
choice of the artist is the only one left, and the remainder of the book 
is naturally taken up with the formulation of an aesthetic and, on its 
completion, his plans for exile. 

The aesthetic which Joyce developed—the one which Stephen dis- 
cusses at length in the Portrait—was of a kind one might expect from 
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a writer for whom art implies exile. Art is regarded as moving from 
the lyrical form, which is the simplest, the personal expression of an 
instant of emotion, through the narrative form, no longer purely per- 
sonal, to the dramatic, the highest and most perfect form, where 
“the artist, like the God of creation, remains within or behind or 
beyond or above his handiwork, invisible, refined out of existence, 
indifferent, paring his fingernails.’”’ The function of the highest type 
of artist is thus to cultivate a wholly objective, wholly indifferent and 
impersonal point of view, to re-create in language the world of men 
to which the artist must not regard himself as belonging any more 
than God regards himself as belonging to the world that he has cre- 
ated. The artist must become an exile in order that he may become 
like God. 

In the concluding part of the Portrait two main themes emerge: 
the development of Stephen’s aesthetic and his progressive rejection 
of his environment. Somehow these two processes imply each other, 
and the devices that Joyce employs in order to make this implica- 
tion clear are worth noting. First, we note that the working-out 
of the hero’s aesthetic view is done either by himself alone, in com- 
plete isolation, or in direct opposition to his friends. Second, from 
this point in the book to the conclusion Stephen looks on his friends 
and acquaintances with the aloof eye of the artist, not with the eye 
of a normal human being, with the result that he is constantly pre- 
sented as being alone and different. And, third, the aesthetic view 
which he is shown as developing—Joyce’s own view, of course—is 
one which implies distance and objectivity on the part of the artist: 
the world is something to be re-created from a distance, not imitated 
from within. Thus Joyce tries to show the development of the artist 
and the exile as part of a single process. 

If we look carefully at the manner in which the conception of 
artist as a private rather than as a public figure emerged in the late 
nineteenth century, we can understand more clearly what was hap- 
pening. With Oscar Wilde, with the “‘decadents” of the nineties, we 
find the renunciation both of the function of art (“All art is perfectly 
useless,” said Wilde) and of the social interests of the artist. And 
from isolation to exile is but a step. 

The fact is—and literary history provides abundant illustration 
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of this—that, when the social value framework begins to disinte- 
grate, the artist’s function becomes in doubt. He ceases to possess 
any defined status in society, and he responds by retreat or exile. 
This was a general European movement that developed as the sta- 
bility of the Victorian world gave way to increasing confusion. It is 
not simply—as some literary historians have seen it—the rejection 
of the middle classes by the artist: it is the rejection by the artist of 
all implication in society. 

Thus the birth of Stephen Dedalus (who is James Joyce) as an 
artist does not mean his recruitment into any specific profession; it 
does not mean that he has found his place in the social hierarchy and 
that henceforth his task is smooth. On the contrary, it means that he 
has discovered that he has no place, no recognized function. As the 
nineteenth century drew to a close, the status of serious literature as 
a profession became more and more ambiguous. Methods of recruit- 
ment into any of the artistic professions were confused. Arbiters of 
taste ceased to exist. It is against such a background that the artist 
in self-defense regards himself as an exile and evolves a view of artis- 
tic integrity that implies complete disinterestedness. Joyce’s dis- 
satisfaction with Dublin was the occasion, not the real cause, of his 
retreat. 

So Joyce, responding to conditions of which he was perhaps but 
dimly aware, left Ireland for the Continent to practice his art in 
“silence, exile, and cunning.” His first work was a collection of short 
stories, thumbnail sketches of typical aspects of that Dublin which 
he had rejected, entitled simply enough Dubliners. Beginning with 
sketches of a Dublin childhood, told in the first person, the book 
moves on to more objective studies, in which the author epitomizes 
with conscious aloofness characteristic situations in Dublin life. We 
see the development from “lyrical” to “dramatic” art as Joyce un- 
derstood these terms. Sketches such as “Ivy Day in the Committee 
Room” bring together in a single picture all the main preoccupations 
of the average Dubliner and suggest in addition the mood and at- 
mosphere—a gray mood of dreariness mixed with recklessness— 
which surrounded them. There is a quiet Flemish realism here, yet 
the stories are more than realistic portraits; they are symbolic, for 
each character and each image stands as a symbol of Dublin and its 
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people. The last story in Dubliners, ‘‘The Dead,”’ stands apart from 
the others. It is less a picture of a typical Dublin situation than a 
fable designed to illustrate a point. Joyce is attempting to show the 
change from a wholly egocentric point of view, where you regard the 
world as revolving round yourself, to a point of view where your own 
personality is eliminated and you can stand back and look disinter- 
estedly on yourself and on the world. The hero of this story starts off 
in a mood of pompous egotism and, as a result of the events of the 
story, emerges with his personality eliminated in a mood of indiffer- 
ent acceptance of all things. Written after the other stories of Dub- 
liners and no part of the original collection, ““The Dead”’ is a kind of 
afterthought expressing indirectly Joyce’s preoccupation with the 
question of the proper aesthetic attitude. Actually, what is happen- 
ing to Gabriel is that, like Stephen in the Portrait, he is moving from 
the ‘‘lyrical” point of view, the egocentric approach which Joyce re- 
garded as the most immature, to the “dramatic” approach, which 
for Joyce was the proper aesthetic approach. 

The Portrait followed Dubliners. In this autobiographical novel— 
autobiographical, yet, significantly, written in the third person— 
Joyce attempts to stand back from himself and his environment and 
write of his development as an artist with perfect objectivity. It is, 
as we have seen, a record of the parallel development of the artist 
and the exile. With this work accomplished, Joyce could now settle 
down to the writing of his first great opus. 

Joyce’s view of the artist as exile, closely related as it is to his ideal 
of artistic indifference and objectivity, naturally determined his 
choice of subject and of technique in his first great work. Thus 
Ulysses is an attempt to portray the activities of men with complete 
and utter aloofness—this being the requirement of the “dramatic’”’ 
mode and the necessary attitude of the artist as exile. Dublin is the 
world, from which Joyce as artist has retired. In his work, then, 
Dublin must be made into a symbol of the world in general and the 
activity of men in Dublin must be shown as a microcosm of all hu- 
man activity. If the duty of the true artist is, as Joyce claimed, to be 
“invisible, refined out of existence, indifferent, paring his finger- 
nails,” then Joyce could be the true artist in respect to Dublin, which 
he had renounced, to which he had made himself indifferent. Writ- 
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ing of Dublin from Switzerland or Paris, he was “like the God of cre- 
ation” contemplating his handiwork from the remote heavens. 

Ulysses is the description of a limited number of events concerning 
a limited number of people in a limited environment—Dublin. Yet 
Joyce must make Dublin into a microcosm of the world so that he 
can raise his distance from that city into an aesthetic attitude. So 
the events of the story are not told on a single level; the story is nar- 
rated in such a complex manner that depth and implication are given 
to the events and they become symbolic of the activity of man in the 
world, not simply descriptive of a group of individual men in Dublin. 
The most obvious of the devices which Joyce employs in order to 
make clear the microcosmic aspect of his story is the parallel with 
Homer’s Odyssey. Because Joyce regarded Homer’s Ulysses as the 
most complete man in literature—a man who is shown in all his 
aspects, being both coward and hero, cautious and reckless, weak and 
strong, husband and lover, generous and mean, revengeful and for- 
giving, sublime and ridiculous—he endeavored to model the adven- 
tures of his hero, Leopold Bloom, an Irish Jew, on those of his Hom- 
eric prototype Ulysses. Thus every incident in Bloom’s activity dur- 
ing that one day of his in Dublin has some kind of parallel with an 
adventure of Ulysses in the Odyssey. Bloom becomes Everyman and 
Dublin becomes the world, while the other characters represent in- 
complete men—Stephen, for example, reappears in Ulysses to play 
an important part as “man as artist,’”’ exclusively artist, whereas 
Bloom is part artist and part scientist, both his artistic and his scien- 
tific faculties being of course on a much lower level than they would 
be in the “pure”’ artist or scientist. 

The book opens at eight o’clock on the morning of June 16, 1904. 
Stephen Dedalus, summoned back to Ireland by his mother’s death 
after a year in Paris (just as Joyce was), is living in an old military 
tower on the shore, with Buck Mulligan, a rollicking medical student, 
and an English visitor. During these early episodes Stephen’s char- 
acter is built up very carefully. He is the aloof, uncompromising 
artist, rejecting all advances by representatives of the normal 
world, the incomplete man, to be contrasted later with the complete 
Leopold Bloom, who is the representative of compromise and concili- 
ation. After following Stephen through his early-morning activities 
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and learning, through the presentation of his “‘stream of conscious- 
ness,” all the main currents of his mind, we are taken to the home of 
Leopold Bloom, whom we subsequently follow through the day’s 
activities. Bloom at home, attending a funeral, transacting his busi- 
ness, eating his lunch, walking through the Dublin streets—we follow 
closely his every activity, while at each point the contents of his 
mind, including retrospect and anticipation, are presented to the 
reader, until all his past history is revealed. Finally, Bloom and 
Stephen, who have been just missing each other all day, get together. 
By this time it is late, and Stephen, who has been drinking with some 
medical students, is rather the worse for liquor. Bloom, moved by a 
paternal feeling toward Stephen—his own son had died in infancy, 
and in a symbolic way Stephen takes his place—follows him during 
subsequent adventures in the role of protector. The climax of the 
book comes when Stephen, far gone in drink, and Bloom, worn out 
with fatigue, succumb to a series of hallucinations where their sub- 
conscious and unconscious come to the surface in dramatic form and 
their whole personalities are revealed with a completeness and a 
frankness unique in literature. Then Bloom takes Stephen to his 
home and gives him a meal. After Stephen’s departure Bloom re- 
tires to bed—it is now 2:00 A.M. on June 17—while his wife, repre- 
senting the principles of sex and reproduction on which all human life 
is based, closes the book with a long monologue in which her experi- 
ences as woman are remembered. 

In Ulysses Joyce wishes to express everything, to make his account 
of the adventures of one small group of people during one day sym- 
bolic of the sum total of human activity—with no point of view ex- 
pressed, no preference shown, no standard of values applied. For 
the artist, according to Joyce, must be aloof and indifferent; he must 
have no point of view. Thus the numerous technical devices em- 
ployed in Ulysses serve a double function—to expand the implica- 
tions of the story so that it includes all human activity and to pre- 
vent any attitude, any point of view, from emerging. The characters 
are shown as having multiple and subtle relations with each other, 
their relationship being symbolic as well as realistic. And each char- 
acter is given a Homeric prototype which serves the function of ex- 
panding the implications of his actions. The events of the story are 
carefully patterned so as to form a closely interrelated unit. The 
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events, too, are given Homeric prototypes which have both relations 
with each other and with their realistic, Dublin aspects. Further, the 
events are given meaning on yet a third level, a mystical or philo- 
sophical level, utilized by Joyce in order to introduce in the course of 
the book all the main types of speculation which the human mind has 
engaged in since the beginning of time. Thus the Homeric level of 
the story is designed to emphasize the ‘“‘completeness’’ of Leopold 
Bloom, the hero, while the third level has for its function the linking 
of the story to dominant motifs in human thought, thus enlarging its 
general implications. This third level also helps to establish Joyce’s 
indifference: if an action is on the realistic level trivial and unim- 
pressive yet on the mystical level profound and weighty, the implica- 
tion is that the trivial and the profound are really the same thing and 
no real distinction between more or less valuable human activities is 
possible. Mr. Bloom raising his hat and Mr. Bloom defending the 
cause of justice are equally important—or equally unimportant. 
The heroic and the trivial, the ludicrous and the profound, the tran- 
sient and the permanent, are identified by Joyce’s method of telling 
the story on several levels at once. His “integrity” as an artist— 
his indifference, his exile from the world—is thus maintained. 

There are many other devices employed by Joyce to emphasize 
the microcosmic aspect of Ulysses, some of them extremely ingenious 
and subtle, but space forbids any discussion of these. Suffice it to say 
that through style and technique an otherwise trivial story becomes 
significant in the sense of inclusive, but in no other sense. It is by the 
careful patterning and writing on several levels at once that Joyce 
is able to turn his picture of a few events in Dublin into an undiffer- 
entiated panorama of life. For Joyce, aesthetic activity meant the 
re-creation of the human scene by means of language, without the ex- 
pression of any point of view, without the intrusion of any non- 
aesthetic value standard. He patterns his story in such a way as to 
identify all aspects of human experience with each other. 

This is even clearer in Finnegans Wake, his latest work. Here the 
surface level of the story concerns the dream of a Dubliner of Nor- 
wegian descent, H. C. Earwicker—like Bloom, a sort of Everyman 
whose experience is expanded into a symbol of all human experience. 
(His initials, it will be noted, stand for “Here Comes Everybody.’’) 
Earwicker’s dream—which is far too complicated to summarize—is 
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told in a language which is scarcely English; for in his endeavor to 
make the mind of one sleeping man during a few hours symbolize all 
human life and history Joyce has to write on about a dozen levels at 
once, making each word have a series of multiple meanings, one on 
each of the dozen or so levels on which the story is told. Yet these 
levels are not kept distinct, any more than the different meanings of 
each word are kept distinct, but keep fading into each other, com- 
bining constantly into new patterns. The complex puns and “port- 
manteau words” which Joyce employs in this work are probably 
unique in the history of language and show an incredible degree of 
ingenuity. The whole story is patterned with a subtlety that defies 
explanation in a short article. In Finnegans Wake Joyce takes an 
even shorter space of time than that which formed the basis of the 
plot in Ulysses and patterns it with much greater complexity in order 
to achieve the effect of microcosm—to make one word mean every- 
thing—that we have noted as the aim of Ulysses. It is the aim of the 
artist who, upset by the confusion and disintegration of values in the 
world in which he grows up, feels compelled to escape from that 
world, within which his function as an artist is not clear, and to 
evolve a view of art which makes that escape into a virtue. In order 
to avoid the problem of selection—and selection implies a point of 
view, while Joyce rejected all points of view, all standards of value— 
Joyce tries not to select at all, but to employ his technique so skil- 
fully that in saying one thing he says everything. To make a choice, 
to admit that it is more important to show a character doing this 
than that, would be to involve himself in that world of values and 
standards which he had repudiated because it confused and inhibited 
him as an artist. Thus escaping from the world, Joyce preferred lone- 
liness and exile and a definition of art as that technical virtuosity 
which enables the artist to communicate, without preference or em- 
phasis, everything at once. In doing so he has produced the most 
brilliant literary craftsmanship of the modern world—perhaps of all 
time. But craftsmanship is not all, and those who seek for a purpose 
or a value pattern to give significance and permanent “human in- 
terest” (the much-abused popular term is not an inaccurate one) to 
Joyce’s work will be disappointed. There is a fundamental difference 
between art and craft, though the forces that conditioned Joyce 
caused him to think it a virtue to equate them. 























GENERAL EDUCATION AND THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 


DORA V. SMITH" 


Whoever has watched the progress of education in this country 
over a considerable period of years must be conscious of a perennial 
effort to establish in the forefront of our thinking certain funda- 
mental ideals which from time to time tend to be forgotten in the 
pursuit of the traditional and the academic in our educational pro- 
gram or in pursuit of the narrow, the specialized, or the vocational 
aspects of training. Always there are two major elements in this 
reiteration of ideals. The first is the child—his natural interests, the 
capacities he reveals at his peculiar stage of development, the poten- 
tialities which lie dormant within him, awaiting stimulation from 
without. The other is his environment—the society of which he is a 
part, and to which, as an individual, it is imperative that he adapt 
himself if he is to make any worth-while contribution to its life. 

Some years ago it was the junior high school that was to free us 
from tradition, to turn our eyes to the ideal, and to give us a fresh 
start. After that, it was the junior college. In some instances, both 
institutions justified our faith, but in many others they became addi- 
tional links in the old chain binding young people to a set pattern of 
academic culture. In contrast to this program, there grew up the 
vocational school, determined to keep its eyes fastened on life—but 
life defined chiefly in terms of earning a living rather than in terms of 
experiencing the fulness of life. Then came the child-centered school, 
which, as a general rule, understood the child better than his environ- 
ment, and his immediate demands better than those of adjustment 
to a comparatively unyielding society. 

At this particular stage of educational progress the depression 
came upon us, throwing into almost frightening relief the problems 
of life and of society which offer a peculiar challenge to the public 
schools. 

* Professor of education, University of Minnesota, and well known as writer and 
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America was faced with jobless multitudes who had within them- 
selves no drive sufficient to lead them on when hours of work gave 
way to hours of leisure. It is true, of course, that lack of work can in 
no way be construed as the psychological counterpart of the enjoy- 
ment of leisure; yet the sudden acquisition of precious time in which 
to enrich one’s living and broaden one’s experience made the schools 
deeply conscious of the fact that education for leisure had been 
neglected. 

As time went on, class rivalries were quickened, feuds arose, and 
differences of opinion brought about sharp clashes between social 
groups in many parts of the country. Again we raised the question as 
to how well the schools had educated their young people for the as- 
sumption of social responsibility, for an appreciation of social prob- 
lems, and for an understanding and willing exercise of the duties of 
citizenship. 

Newspapers, magazines, the bill boards of the advertiser, the 
public platform, and the public press were disseminating propaganda 
on every hand, but our high-school pupils had been so busy with 
Pope and Spenser and with Carlyle’s Essay on Burns that they knew 
little about detecting bias or deceit in the nonliterary offerings of a 
twentieth-century world. And thousands of boys and girls were re- 
leased from school each year, having attained the leaving age, in- 
capable of reading materials of a sufficient level of maturity to insure 
their securing adequate information concerning public questions in 
relationship to which their vote had great significance for us all. 

People had money in the banks to invest, but the schools had 
taught them so little about the problems of economics and theories 
of investment that they dared not trust their own judgment in 
handling their funds. Townsend plans grew up in abundance, and 
the average citizen was so little informed in the field of public finance 
that he was without any adequate basis for judging of their feasibil- 
ity in terms of policies, taxation, and the maintenance of public 
funds. 

By all of this youth has been more drastically affected than any- 
one realizes who has not been close to the adolescent and his prob- 
lems. Thrown out of employment, denied the possibility of self-sup- 
port and the satisfaction of natural urges in marriage and in home- 
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making, young people have come amply prepared and filled with 
enthusiasm to the door of opportunity only to find it closed for large 
numbers of them or to discover, instead of the main road, an un- 
expected detour taking them far afield from their ultimate destina- 
tion. Sociologists tell us that within the last twenty years the aver- 
age age of initial self-support has been raised in this country from 
fifteen years of age to twenty-five. With it has risen also the age 
when other types of independence are available to young people, for 
all depend, in practice at least, upon the ability to maintain one’s 
self financially. The situation presents a peculiar challenge to those 
who would guide the destinies of the adolescent in the schools. It 
necessitates emphasis upon a long look ahead and the establishment 
of purposes that persist. It demands the development of a program 
vital enough to capture adolescent interests and furnish an outlet in 
meaningful activities which provide a sense of accomplishment and 
opportunity for growth. 

In the present situation, therefore, we are faced with the question 
of what is the desirable equipment with which to send out of the 
public secondary school today future citizens of America who have to 
live with themselves and with their fellows all the days of their lives. 
With what basic knowledge, with what skills, with what understand- 
ings, and above all, with what attitudes or controls should each be 
equipped if he is to function effectively as an individual and make 
any sort of useful contribution to society at large? 

Out of all this complexity of social and personal problems has 
grown the pattern of learning we now call by the term “general edu- 
cation.” Like every previous constructive movement in the schools, 
it aims to keep its eyes on boys and girls and their environment——on 
the individual and the society of which he is a part. Its purpose is to 
help pupils gain a broad perspective on human affairs and to recog- 
nize their own personal relationship to them as individuals, as mem- 
bers of families, as citizens, and as workers. At the same time it aims 
to develop in boys and girls a sense of responsibility for personal 
growth, through which they may prepare themselves for the assump- 
tion of larger responsibilities in relation to society as a whole. 

For some time the chief educational agencies of the country have 
been at work attempting to define those areas of human experience 
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in which it is important that every individual should gain insight 
and understanding and those particular powers and skills necessary 
to functioning effectively in them. The unanimity of thinking re- 
vealed by these reports is exceedingly heartening. The Progressive 
Education Association in its recent publication on Reorganizing 
Secondary Education enumerates four crucial areas of need classified 
in terms of human relationships: immediate social relationships of 
home and family life; wider social relationships of race or creed, of 
state, nation, or the world at large; economic relationships, including 
those of both consumer and producer; and the area of personal 
living.? 

Reports of the significant findings of recent youth studies all lend 
their support to the underlying principles of the program in general 
education recently set up by Dean Malcolm MacLean of the general 
college at the University of Minnesota. Its aim is orientation in four 
similar areas of human experience: personal living, home and family 
life, vocation, and social and civic relationships.* 

Dr. Spaulding in the New York Regents’ Inquiry proposes social 
competence as a major goal of secondary education, with prepara- 
tion for further learning and wholesome habits of recreation as 
parallel goals within the larger program.‘ 

A similar analysis of the important areas of human experience 
appears in the fourfold statement of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission: self-realization, human relationships, economic efficiency, 
and civic responsibility. This platform, presented in the little vol- 
ume called The Purposes of Education in a Democracy, furnishes one 
of the most challenging bases for curriculum revision in English that 
has yet appeared in print.5 As an antidote for the old ultra-special- 


2 Progressive Education Association Commission on the Curriculum, V. T. Thayer, 
chairman, Reorganizing Secondary Education (D. Appleton—Century Co., 19309). 

3 Malcolm S. MacLean, ““The General Colleges” in General Education in the American 
College, Yearbook XX XVIII, Part II, of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1939). 

4 Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life: Report of the Regents’ Inquiry (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938). 

5 Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association, The 
Purposes of Education in a Democracy (Washington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1937). 
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ized academic program in language and literature, it opens up vistas 
of immense cultural significance. Holding the mirror up to life as it 
is lived by cultured individuals in a highly complex society, such an 
analysis of the meaningful areas of human experience reveals all that 
was most ludicrous in the equally narrow programs of so-called cor- 
relation with the social studies. For, in them, human experience was 
defined mainly in such insufficient terms as food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, transportation, and communication. The ends of life were 
often ignored in pursuit of the means, and the potentialities of the 
individual were submerged in the institutionalized functions by 
which the individual and the group eked out their subsistence in a 
world strangely blind to the things of the spirit. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the biggest contribution of general education up to 
the present time has been to help us to see life whole and to focus 
attention upon the individual and his personal relationship to society 
at large. 

Educators are not agreed upon the type of organization best 
adapted to the carrying-out of such a program; that is, whether 
these meaningful areas of human experience should become the ma- 
jor divisions of a school program in which the contributions of the 
various subject-matter fields are to be fused or whether the subjects 
of study will remain as they are but be re-oriented in their emphasis 
upon those elements which contribute to the larger aspects of human 
experience. The choice of organization seems to me comparatively 
unimportant, if the four major ends are consciously stressed in all 
teaching and the pupils made alert to the contribution which each 
subject can make to the solution of their personal and social prob- 
lems. May we consider, then, the peculiar relationships of the teach- 
ing of English to this fourfold program of general education? 

First of all, there is education for self-realization; that is, educa- 
tion which makes for mastery of self, for understanding and control 
of one’s own potentialities, for the extension of one’s interests, 
the deepening of one’s spiritual resources, the enrichment of one’s 
personal living, and the elevation of one’s personal tastes. It involves 
sending out from our high schools boys and girls with a personal 
drive, a capacity for growth, and a personal hold on spiritual and 
mental resources which build stability of character as they give pur- 
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pose to life and satisfaction to living. The poet Flecker, in protest 
against moralizing in verse, paid tribute to the unconscious and in- 
evitable influence of literature upon the human spirit. ‘“The mission 
of poetry,” he said, “‘is not to save men’s souls, but to make them 
worth saving.” In an age when the old controls in the emotional life 
of young people, inherent in church and home, find formidable com- 
petition in the much-advertised “amazing adolescent allures’’ of the 
more florid motion pictures, the public dance hall, the cheap maga- 
zine, and the crossroads beer parlor, the peculiar function of litera- 
ture in the development of the emotions cannot afford to be mini- 
mized. Individual hopes and aspirations find their clearest artistic 
expression for most people in personalities in books, whether the per- 
sonalities be those of the authors themselves or the characters they 
create. Boys and girls seek constantly to identify themselves with 
characters they admire in the books they read. It is ours to make 
the more admirable accessible to them. 

In this area of the direction and refinement of the emotions, the 
fostering of intimate, personal ideals, and the development of a 
sympathetic understanding of human aspirations in others, the 
teaching of English has a peculiar responsibility. At the present mo- 
ment the tendency is to ignore this more intimate and personal phase 
of experience in pursuit of wider human relationships and broader 
social understandings. Especial care must be exercised in the prep- 
aration of courses in general education that this aspect of the pro- 
gram, to which other subjects will perforce make lesser contribu- 
tions, is maintained on an equal footing with other social values; for 
only as the individual has a rich and well-balanced personal experi- 
ence and is disciplined in his use of his own powers and in the direc- 
tion of his own impulses can his contribution to the larger social 
group be significant. 

It is noteworthy, also, that every statement of platform yet pro- 
duced by any group in general education recognizes the supreme im- 
portance for all boys and girls, whatever their ultimate objective, of 
ability to use the English language, in which their own generation 
communicates and by means of which the culture of the past is 
transmitted. The more one studies the problem of developing con- 
trol over language, the more obvious it becomes that one of our pri- 
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mary functions is to place boys and girls in a learning situation 
where they must wrestle with ideas, find words adequate to the ex- 
pression of them, and under expert guidance in the classroom, de- 
velop that disciplined use of the mother-tongue for which no amount 
of instruction in grammar and no series of purposeless drill exercises 
can ever be an adequate substitute. For one of the major tests of the 
success of general education is the ability of boys and girls to speak 
and to write effectively in those social and business situations which 
life presents to them. 

The corollary of this principle, which is also recognized in every 
platform of general education, is the necessity of sending out boys 
and girls who can read effectively those types of material which the 
daily experiences of life present them to read. It is encouraging to 
note from evidence available in certain large cities of America that 
boys and girls of the same level of ability read better today than they 
did ten years ago. We need to fix that fact clearly in the conscious- 
ness of those who criticize the public schools. Yet none of us is satis- 
fied that pupils, when they leave our schools, read well enough. Side 
by side with the more limited programs of remedial instruction there 
is spreading throughout the country a movement to institute develop- 
mental programs in reading at the high-school level—that is, pro- 
grams which have as their major aim the improvement of reading 
ability among all pupils whatever their standard of attainment, the 
cultivation of more mature habits of reading and more intricate skills 
in the use of books than were demanded in the previous stage of edu- 
cational experience. Dr. Gray reminds us that reading ability of the 
seventh-grade level is necessary for the comprehension of news in 
common sources of information accessible to the average adult to- 
day, and a much higher level is needed for the understanding of more 
mature discussions of underlying causes and effects pertinent to the 
contemporary scene. In a recent survey of reading ability in the city 
of Detroit it was discovered that some children in every year of the 
secondary school are reading with third-grade reading ability and 
some with ability equivalent to that of superior teachers. The first 
duty of general education is to raise the level of necessary literacy 
for the practical purposes of citizenship in a democracy for all young 
people within the school. For others, it is to give added instruction 
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in those more intricate skills in reading and in the location of infor- 
mation in published sources necessary to a continuing and intelligent 
concern for public affairs. 

Again, general education is cognizant always of the normal inter- 
ests and impulses of boys and girls that it may direct them to 
worthy ends. In that connection, also, it is conscious of the effect 
upon them of powerful agencies of education outside the school—the 
public library, for instance, and the public newsstand. For general 
education cannot be content with a mere checklist of titles read; it is 
much more concerned with evidence of habits formed. What young 
people read of their own accord, what habits of choice they exhibit in 
the selection of books and magazines for reading, what evidence they 
show of grasping the relationship of books to the enrichment of 
human experience and the deepening of human understanding have 
fundamental importance in the measurement of outcomes in general 
education. Not ability to recite the characteristics of the prose of 
Macaulay or the rhyme scheme of a Shakespearean sonnet but abil- 
ity to choose between a great poem and an inferior one, between a 
challenging novel and a cheap, ephemeral one, between a worth- 
while play and an insignificant farce is a major end toward which 
such a program works. Above all, general education aims to pro- 
mote in boys and girls the habit of consciously seeking in progres- 
sively better and better books the satisfaction of their emotional 
needs, the deepening of their understanding of human personality, 
and the broadening of their outlook on human affairs. It is the busi- 
ness of education to give resources that will endure as long as life 
endures. 

In this connection, likewise, knowledge of current periodicals—of 
their value both for general social integration and for the pursuit of 
individual interest, and of standards by which they may be judged— 
becomes exceedingly important in general education. The same 
thing is true of current newspapers, of the radio, and of the motion 
picture—all educational forces of the greatest importance, yet all 
capable of exerting influences either constructive or destructive in 
response to the choices of the reader, the listener, or the onlooker. 
Essential to any program involving their use is a careful study of 
means of analyzing propaganda or understanding its insidious meth- 
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ods of influencing thought and action and of recognizing the sources 
from which it emanates. Equally important are the more construc- 
tive aspects of any program teaching boys and girls how to get the 
greatest value from the newspaper, the radio, and the motion picture 
and how best to utilize them as lifelong agencies of personal growth. 

To the areas of home and family life and to the wider social rela- 
tionships of racial, state, and national groups English can contribute 
largely; for the clash of human personalities with each other, with 
social and national groups, and even with the forces of nature itself 
are the stuff out of which literature is made. Literature, therefore, as 
an interpreter and extender of experience is one of the major ele- 
ments in general education—literature, old and new, awakening stu- 
dents to a consciousness of the tremendous problems facing the 
world today, presenting through current materials a more intimate 
grasp of the contemporary scene and through the old, selected with 
such problems in mind, a consciousness of the roots from which the 
present has sprung. For one of the chief rewards of the study of 
literature is a sense of the continuity of human experience and of the 
amazing likeness of human nature and human response from place to 
place and from generation to generation. 

Problems of the adolescent and his home life have taken on in- 
creased seriousness as the lack of financial independence precludes 
the possibility for many young people of any kind of independence at 
all. Those who have experimented with literature units based upon 
home and family life have found them amply rewarding and replete 
with situations which parallel in the concrete the experiences of boys 
and girls, offering objective means of discussing problems otherwise 
too personal or too subjective to elicit public consideration. Witness, 
for example, the emotional tieup of the Iron Duke, Wellington of 
Waterloo, Iowa, whose mother decides that the last evening at home 
before he leaves for the eventful year at Harvard “belongs to the 
family.’’ The young ladies of the neighborhood have different ideas 
on the subject; the whole situation, objectively and humorously 
presented by the author, paves the way for much thought and dis- 
cussion, not only as to who was right in his attitude toward the ques- 
tion, but how each person concerned came to feel as he did about it. 
Why, for instance, did the mother acquiesce in her son’s request that 
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she not come to the station and create a scene? Why did the father 
assist his humiliated son in hiding the generous bag of cookies under 
the sofa, and why was the son completely overcome with embarrass- 
ment when his mother appeared running down the track with the 
bag of forgotten cookies in one hand and his white flannel trousers in 
the other? 

One could go on and on in the field of reading, demonstrating how 
the clashes of individual with individual, of class with class, and of 
race with race are revealed through books. There is the effect of a 
wife’s ambition upon her husband’s future in Macbeth; the jealousy 
aroused by a dictator in Julius Caesar; the intricate social patterns of 
Galsworthy’s Loyalties; the sensitiveness of spirit in the Yearling; 
the clash of personal ideal with local or professional ambition in 
Arrowsmith or in An Enemy of the People, and the impact of geo- 
graphical forces upon human character in Robert Coffin’s ‘This Is 
My Country.” 

The president of Wellesley College was recently asked what qual- 
ity she thought most indicative of real culture on the part of a college 
faculty. She made this significant reply: “A capacity for being at 
home in a large world.’”’ That is precisely the measure of culture at 
which general education aims. Not American literature as such, not 
English literature as a purely national or racial product, but the 
whole wealth of literary materials by means of which the nations of 
the world may throw off the restrictions of race or color or geographi- 
cal location and come to understand one another as human beings 
subject to the same passions and human limitations, devoted to the 
same aspirations and aims. 

Finally, general education is concerned with vocational guidance 
and exploration, by means of which boys and girls may achieve some 
sort of objective notion of the kind of work for which they are 
adapted and the nature of the opportunities open to them. The 
plight of youth today is a comparatively sad one. Doubly impressive 
at the moment is the poignant reference of Charles J. Finger in his 
After the Great Companions to the time when he “‘was a boy looking 
out as an intruder upon a world doing very well without him.’ 

6 Charles J. Finger, After the Great Companions (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1934), Pp. 15. 
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Opportunities for exploration of the world’s work through courses 
in reading, speech, and writing are unlimited. Information—much 
of it free—is available for the boy or girl eager to secure and make 
use of it. Such materials furnish an excellent basis for the practice of 
skills in language and reading, at the same time affording well- 
motivated training in discussion and the presentation of ideas to 
others. The present popularity of juvenile series for girls—like Sue 
Barton: Student Nurse, Penny Marsh: Public Health Nurse, or Peggy 
Covers Washington—shows the eagerness with which vocational ma- 
terials infused with human interest and personality are read by 
young people. For more mature readers biography is an unfailing 
source of inspiration and information, and the recognition of it in 
English courses in general education is heartening. 

In the education of the consumer and the investor and in the de- 
velopment of a consciousness of economic issues and the bases of 
distribution of wealth, English teachers may have less of a contribu- 
tion to make. It is significant, however, that many a reader is made 
sensitive to economic problems translated into human terms in the 
pages of the drama or the novel who, without the direct emotional 
stimulus of such vicarious experience, would never be persuaded to 
seek in the discussions of the economist or the sociologist a more dis- 
passionate presentation of the lively issues of his day. 

It should be pointed out, perhaps, that general education has 
set up for itself certain basic principles to be followed in the 
carrying-out of its program. The first of these is that its chief 
mission is in the realm of the nontechnical, nonselective phases of 
education. Like Socrates, its teachers are to be ‘“‘wisdom’s amateurs, 
not its professionals.’’? The phrase has always seemed to me to im- 
ply a peculiar tribute. The approach to learning is to be that of the 
amateur rather than that of the professional; for the mission of gen- 
eral education is to enliven the human spirit, to give boys and girls 
an enthusiastic sense of the value of what they are learning for the 
solution of the problems they face from day to day. In English, for 
example, the interests of the specialist in literary or linguistic pur- 
suits have no place in the program of general education. The other 





7 Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy (New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 
1927), p. 12. 
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day I heard a group of high-school teachers berated because their 
pupils on reaching college could not tell whether it was Addison who 
had influenced Irving or Irving who had influenced Addison. That 
standard of evaluation seems reasonable or unreasonable to us in 
proportion as we are inclined to think of English from the point of 
view of the specialist or from the point of view of one interested in 
general culture. 

In the second place, in the pursuit of its ends, general education— 
if one may judge by the writings of its proponents—aims to demon- 
strate and offer practice in the democratic way of life. Its object is to 
help pupils to face problems, to set up purposes, and to plan an 
adequate program of work leading to their solution. It develops in 
boys and girls those habits of attack upon problems characteristic of 
independent seekers after truth. It aims to institute group discus- 
sion and co-operative undertakings leading to group as well as indi- 
vidual solutions. Above all, it hopes to stimulate the collecting and 
sifting of evidence, the careful drawing of inferences, and the applica- 
tion of an objective; scientific method to the solution of both personal 
and group problems. 

Finally, it is characteristic of general education to conceive of 
learning as a continuous process, to break down barriers to progress 
set up in the artificial hurdles imposed by successive levels of the 
school system, and, above all, to dispel the notion that education 
ends once school days are over. For this reason, it aims to make boys 
and girls familiar with the vast resources open to them in a wide 
variety of disciplines. It hopes to furnish them with a working basis 
in the effective use of tools necessary to the progressive use of each 
of these disciplines in the solution of their own problems. Constantly 
striving to tie up its program with such agencies for continuing edu- 
cation as the public library, the radio, and the motion picture, it aims 
to develop in boys and girls a clear recognition of the fact that ‘‘our 
life in all its length is spent in journeying, and every end is reached 
only to constitute a new beginning.” 

It is too early, obviously, to make claims for the success of pro- 
grams in general education; yet one may perhaps be permitted the 
hope that by its insistence upon the constant relating of learning to 
the actual problems faced by boys and girls and by its emphasis upon 
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the continuous application of knowledge and of objective methods of 
procedure to the problems of the future, it may contribute in some 
small measure to the attainment of that capacity for ordering human 
affairs with justice and with understanding for which the whole 
world waits. 





A DISINTEGRATED TEACHER 
GEORGE H. HENRY" 


For over fifteen years English teaching has been for me a be- 
fuddled shifting of purpose. As I look back over a series of disillu- 
sionments, I wonder what it must have been like to teach in a gen- 
eration when one had an unwavering faith in the Great Tradition of 
Chaucer, Milton, and Shakespeare seriously to affect the lives of 
most pupils. 

Hardly over twenty-one, I saw my first English class as a collec- 
tion of souls—some “‘dull,”’ some “‘bright,”’ all shading off in degree, 
all highly susceptible to an inspired word, hint, or touch. Primarily, 
mine was the evangelistic method; I thought that inspiration would 
transmute the wretched environment of a bunk in a fishing smack 
into something noble. Fresh from the thrill of seeing my first genuine 
Greek statue and from literally hugging the ground in pantheistic 
delight after discovering Wordsworth, I had a certainty that my 
thirty-four seniors in this small coast-guard, fishing, pilot-boat com- 
munity were just as anxious to feel what I had felt. 

After two years of such approach I was loath to admit—privately 
at first—that not fifteen pupils of the two hundred youngsters I 
faced were able to be reached through the classics, that practically 
all were impervious to grammer, style, and verbal self-expression. 
Actually, there was a fundamental antagonism to too much educa- 
tion, and the community as a whole would have been suspicious of 
the Great Tradition as something foreign if they had known of its 
existence. During these two years in which I tried to give my seniors 
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respect for what I considered learning they chased two teachers out 
of town and hurled a brick through the superintendent’s office, while 
the community seemed to applaud this internecine warfare in our 
midst. Meanwhile, I would go home at night to finger the Rubaiyat 
and the metaphysical poets in order to escape my discouraging class- 
room and to declare secret allegiance to the Great Tradition, that 
was shamelessly mistreated under my very nose all day long. 

I thought at first that only my temper had saved me from being 
run out of town, but my capacity for flying off the handle was not 
really what made them tolerate me, if not endure Sam Johnson. 
Gradually, forgetting my nightly rendezvous with the classics, ab- 
sorbed as I was in studying this new world of adolescence that be- 
came gloriously fresher than verse forms and delightfully beyond 
books, I grew inordinately to like the hellions, and for that reason 
they liked me. Lying in bed, I could read about Achilles at night or, 
better still, see him in action at school when Tommy, soccer star-of- 
stars, went on a rampage. There was Jane, regular lotus-eater, who 
sneaked off to the woods with the boys; the farm boys’ love of the 
soil was something beyond a doctrine that I had gained second hand 
from Wordsworth. I, now their apt pupil, was ashamed when I 
realized what was occurring—I, traitor-like, was taking sides with 
youths indifferent to those best minds of the past who by noble 
living and thinking had revealed the god in us. 

Youth, meanwhile, was showing me another world, and I was 
liking the process. At first I ascribed my waning loyalty to the 
Great Tradition to mental stagnation; pupils, I said to myself, were 
liking me because I was coming over to them, reducing standards, 
winking at mastery. Pupils, I noted helplessly, were taking me in 
tow and were overhauling my education. What great days I owe 
to them! 

The time the boys and I found the nest of black snakes in the 
pine forest by the sand dunes and, not caring to kill them, let them 
wrap around legs and arms! The boys and I asleep on the pine 
needles, awakened by the dawn stuck in our gummy eyes! Why 
read about the west wind when we could have it on the cheek! We 
followed the trails of turtles across the dunes. Was not the ghost 
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of Thoreau with pupils then, whether they could read him or not? 
Soon, Wordsworth, too, came over to us: 

Behold a race of young ones like to those 

With whom I herded!—(easily, indeed, 

We might have fed upon a fatter soil 

Of arts and letters—but be that forgiven) — 

A race of real children; not too wise, 

Too learned, or too good; yet yielding not 

In happiness to the happiest upon earth. 


Sensuousness, I noticed, was youth’s open road to the classics 
the young already had what they could not read: “Il Penseroso,”’ 
“L’Allegro,’”’ Conrad’s moods, Masefield’s sea, Brooke’s ““The Great 
Lover.” But pupils could enter the Great Tradition only so long as 
I translated these works for them into their words or, given a situa- 
tion, I could quote lines to match. Once, rowing along the black- 
beaded islands in Heron Creek as the church bell rang at sundown, 
I recited: 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground 
I hear a far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, ... . 


The silence testified to what was happening inside the crew of the 
sailing dory. 
On these jaunts I never had time to notice verbal stupidity, and 
of “‘Russ,’’ keen-eyed, tanned nonreader 
Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his home: 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime extends 
He had the passion and the power to roam; 
.... they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land’s tongue, ... . 


Yet Russ as long as he lived could never read Byron. 

That I had drifted into a second phase of teaching became more 
pronounced after an experience I had in sitting beside Carl as we 
rested between quarters of a Saturday afternoon basketball game. 
His long, thin leg lay along mine, and I was amazed how in profile 
and build his looked exactly like mine, as if his leg and mine might 
be the support of a similar torso—the owner of the same being, the 
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same mind. But what a gulf separated us! He, nonreader, shiftless, 
lazy, lithe, halting, rebellious; I, secretly proud that I could identify 
the school of Scopas or discuss the pointillism of the Impressionists. 
“In spite of it,’ I cried inwardly, ‘‘we are more alike than apart.” 
As we panted to regain our breath, the Great Tradition could not 
have taught me what I learned at that moment: how fate had en- 
dowed me with what Carl would never, never know; that for this 
reason I must be his keeper. What was there I could do realistically 
for these innumerable Carls? 

Probably because of searching for any promising process to help 
him, and more, probably, because of the recurring testing program of 
the state department—I’m not quite sure—I began tabulating 
everybody by norms, scales, and grade placements, to know pupils 
better, to see what they were like, not being skeptical enough to 
inquire how a test could tell me more than sleeping with them under 
a poncho. I felt more sure of myself, however. The evangelistic 
method had given way to the scientific. I must take life as it is, I 
reasoned, and must partly abandon the Great Tradition, which was 
not designed by “nature” for the great mass of Carls. The truth 
was that according to the tests as many as 40 per cent of these Carls 
were “‘inferior,’’ and I automatically labeled them peculiar, differ- 
ent. It didn’t occur to me that so considerable a number as this 
could hardly be subnormal. In trying to read my way out, I re- 
ceived consolation from Mencken, who certainly deflated my evan- 
gelistic method and substantiated the tests concerning troglodyte 
mankind. Somewhat consciously in imitation of a doctor, I became 
clinical, objective, cold. I relied on a test instead of a trip for in- 
formation. At times, however, when I did plan parties and en- 
gaged in locker-room chatter during my coaching season, I took 
delight in how normal they were then and couldn’t reconcile my 
viewing them as but literary hoi polloi in the classroom just one 
hour later when I was self-conscious of the wildly assorted pattern 
of scores sitting before me. Jim, a senior, read on the seventh- 
grade level; I got him up to 9.2! Hazel’s spelling was 8.3; Wilbur’s 
word meaning was 9.7—both should have been 12; Alva’s was 14.1. 
They weren’t souls any more. After all, I said, “soul” is a naive 
word in education—very vague and meaningless in the long run; 
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this is a scientific age. But it was wayward flesh again, in the person 
of Bill, that took me out of this scientific phase. 

As a ninth-grader, Bill watched me work day after day on my 
sloop after school in the spring, until he could contain himself no 
longer and gingerly picked up brush or sandpaper and slyly helped 
a bit—and at last came daily. To reward him I took him out sailing 
for two weeks at a time, so that his being a schoolboy was obliterated 
by a hundred lifelike acts—pulling up the anchor in such a way that 
mud might not dirty the bowsprit, frying bacon to my taste, holding 
the searchlight during the northeast gale as we made for a cove, 
where once we were marooned three days. And then one term, in 
his tenth year, previous to his promotion to me, I anxiously looked 
up his record to see what kind of “pupil’’—not human being, I knew 
that already—he was going to be. There it was: spelling, 6.5; para- 
graph meaning, 7.4; vocabulary, 8.0; reading comprehension, 7.6. 
Bill was definitely ‘inferior’ —Bill, who once sat on my leg and 
poured iodine into my nasty cut. I sent him to the remedial-reading 
teacher, who, after a whole term of private instruction, reported 
that Bill had grown three years in reading; and so I took heart, 
happy for Bill, looking forward to having him as a pupil next year. 
Poor Bill! For my sake he tried very hard to be a good English 
student and I clearly saw that the remedial tutoring, although the 
tests revealed great gains, made no appreciable differences in Bill’s 
genuine reading interests, his ability to decipher Browning, and his 
awkward sentence structure, which was “like a man walking in mud 
up over his boot tops,” as Bill himself put it. I didn’t lose faith in 
Bill, but I did in the scientific method. Bill was still the same old 
Bill; good to be around. 

There is no doubt that my method of evangelism, or contagion, 
had an affinity to the prevailing optimism of the late twenties, the 
high stock market, and the rising automobile industry; but when 
the crash came and the origins of the World War were revealed and 
dictatorship sneaked upon us and dialectical materialism was in the 
air, education for me needed a complete restatement; it lost its ab- 
solute aspect as an entity, a cure-all and be-all, and was definitely 
conditioned, so I thought, by certain other basic elements that pro- 
vided a milieu for it to take place in—freedom, for example, and 
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human dignity, and release from animal necessities. For want of a 
better symbol I might call my third phase the ‘“‘welfare attitude,” 
as more and more of my time was now being consumed by social 
work—maladjustment resulting from an unwholesome environment, 
disciplinary problems rooted in economic stress, teaching procedures 
unable to function because of niggardly experiential background and 
a preoccupation with the primitive drives of food and shelter. To 
my amazement Tobacco Road led in any direction I chose to take 
from the schoolhouse door. I drove around with the Red Cross 
worker until I was haunted day and night, for I “‘had seen their 
faces,’ had seen them every day in school itself without knowing 
them—children whose home life was so limited that they had no 
content for words they were to learn, so that they soon became 
nonreaders. I lost heart in the grand purple patches. How could I 
adequately let them know the proud Byron declaiming in the Colos- 
seum at moonlight, scan the ethereal Shelley of the “Skylark,” or 
recite Bryant’s ‘So live that when thy summons comes!’’ What a 
preachment to pupils who had all they could do each waking moment 
to keep the belly full! I asked both the objective tests and the Great 
Tradition what I should do, but there was no answer. 

But the depression went on, and since one couldn’t wait for so- 
ciety to change, with timidity I myself decided to change. Experi- 
menting with one of my sections, I built a course around the radio, 
the newspaper, the motion pictures, and the pulp magazines, and to 
my astonishment had the satisfaction of hearing pupils say it was 
the most profitable and wonderful experience in all their twelve 
years of schooling; and with delight I evaluated many tangible out- 
comes of the course. Hum, bustle, work, were the “order’’ of the 
class; I was now in a fourth stage before I was aware. Doubts as- 
sailed me, nevertheless, as I now had definitely broken with the 
Great Tradition—Macbeth, “Instans Tyrannus,” “Tintern Abbey”’ 
were no more. Was I really teaching English? Wasn’t it more like 
social science? But what is English and what is social science? There 
was, I rationalized in my dilemma, no body of English, no book, 
inherently good in and of itself. A book had to deal with some 
phase of human experience, and the English of it was only the form, 
the pattern; there was no pure English; the Great Tradition had 
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no existence in itself as a literary entity. Even a lyric is not Eng- 
lish; it too has its larger end—its something above digestion. If 
education is to exalt, to liberate, to sensitize, to project us into 
other realms besides our own, I asked myself why I shouldn’t strike 
out directly for these goals and not let “English” and “‘history”’ and 
“science” stand in the way. The concept “‘English,” I mused, very 
often has been but a fetish of the printed word—a hangover from 
the childlike fascination with the invention of printing begun in 
the Renaissance, an era which has led us all to accept the mere dis- 
semination of knowledge as the panacea for most of life’s problems 
and the visual method of instruction as tantamount to education 
itself. 

With something of my old fervor I declared that if a book couldn’t 
accomplish these ends, we’d accomplish them without a book; if 25 
per cent of my nonacademic seniors and juniors could not read 
beyond the sixth-grade level, I would forget English in its conven- 
tional verbal or written sense and teach directly by the spoken word 
and, thanks to these little-understood inventions, by radio and by 
motion picture. 

As an experiment in the oral method I took Charlie—a fifteen- 
year-old sophomore, born into extreme poverty and put into a foster- 
home—to visit the city with me. What a joy I experienced intro- 
ducing Charlie to a series of “firsts’’—his first original work of art, 
Blake. Reading was confined to the captions. How naturally and 
without schoolroom tension he pointed out pictorial details to me, 
and under the charm of the drawing how willingly he surrendered to 
another world. We tried to choose the best of a roomful of Winslow 
Homer water colors—the one with a deep-blue sea and overhanging 
tree, he maintained. Then came the Planetarium——‘“The Reasons 
for the Seasons’’—still auditory and nonreading; that evening, with 
no more reading than the program notes, his first play, Golden Boy, 
and his leaning over to me with the remark: “Now I know what you 
mean when you give the movies the dickens.” Finally, another 
first, the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra—Paganini, Haydn, 
in the middle of whose Horn Symphony he whispered as the cello 
replied to the flutes: “I mever heard anything so pretty.’”’ We went 
highbrow, but he didn’t know it; save for a visual interpolation 
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here and there all the experiences were chiefly auditory. And over 
spaghetti we talked Karl Marx and Darwin. I’m afraid we use 
books too much, because they are the easiest way to administer 
a factory-inspired education. For me, then, the crisis in demo- 
cratic education can be put thus: If as many as 40 per cent of all 
pupils are unable to read the great masterpieces with profit, then 
the exigencies of citizenship and of spiritual survival demand that 
schools teach the Great Tradition in some other way. And English 
must rightfully lead in that search. 

From this ceaseless inquiry into the function of English I found 
myself endeavoring to work out the relation of youth to the Great 
Tradition by way of philosophy alone. Why after fifteen years did 
I discover teaching to be unendurable without a philosophy? 

As I tried to comprehend the great social and economic currents 
eddying over continents and followed the embroilment of each new 
country in the power struggle, I became acutely aware that I was 
a small unit of a dying era—of the end of an order—and that my 
befuddlement with English was a reflection of my own befuddle- 
ment, the disintegration of an age. Yet even now I am working out 
units to integrate the lives of pupils! 

I see hundreds of faculties all over the country evolving philoso- 
phies of education in a world without philosophy, in an era when 
the greatest minds are without stability, and our best new poets— 
like W. H. Auden—are preoccupied with the role of an artist in a 
period of transition. A philosophy of education implies a philosophy 
of life. It is pathetic to read these pedagogical creeds that are so 
oblivious of the collapsing order. Glib and complacent are their 
slogans about evaluative criteria and areas of experience. 

Education is gallantly assuming the place of organized religion 
by evolving philosophies that have a reassuring faith in the ‘“‘new”’ 
organismic psychology and a trust in the magic of citizenship. What 
religion has failed to do despite all its supernatural trappings and 
divine authority education wants to do with the faculty-meeting 
statements of faith of a thousand teachers, themselves afflicted with 
disintegration. They seem to be devising philosophies, not for the 
children, but for a score to be whistled in this dark hour of civiliza- 
tion. 
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At the very moment when by a host of activity devices schools 
y are truly letting life into the classroom, closing the gap at last, they 
are really more divorced from society than ever. In the classroom 
the belief in the sanctity of the individual has revolutionized the 
ancient adult-youth relationship, has led pupils to believe themselves 
unique and to expect industry to treat them likewise; while, outside, 
j high-pressure efficiency, competitive devices, and mechanical con- 
cepts of human energy are increasingly snuffing out the individual- 
ism we aimed to implant. In the past decade the creed of individual 
differences and personalized guidance has been heard at every con- 
vention, committee, and faculty meeting and read in a thousand 
articles in the school trade journals, yet an editorial in the Saturday 
| Review can authoritatively state that “the individual has shrunk 
during the past ten years.”’ While we teachers were striving to make 
pupils larger and larger, we ourselves were becoming smaller and 





smaller! 

Shall I take sides in this cleavage between school and society? 
That is my new dilemma. I can watch the conflict—this beautiful, 
historic phenomenon, fascinating in its implications—or, if I partici- 
pate with what little opportunity the classroom permits by com- 
bating, for instance, such monstrous materialism as the pamphleteer- 
ing campaign of the National Association of Manufacturers, I must 
accept the consequences of potential martyrdom, with the full 
knowledge that the National Education Association or my own 
faculty will never fight for my cause despite the current cliché that 
the school lead in social reconstruction. 

But to be disillusioned about English teaching is not important, 
because English teaching is not important; to be disillusioned about 
young people would be equivalent to my personal doom—these 
youths are the only positive force I have left in these troubled 
times. Again, young people saved me where the vast perspective 
of the Great Tradition could not. 

I think of young people in the way that Paul Rosenfield wrote 
about the Renaissance painters recently on exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art: “....one suddenly finds oneself in a world 
of strangely self-confident creatures; of surprising, energetic, able 
individuals who delighted in their personalities, knowing they con- 
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tained the seeds of universal life.”’ Isn’t there some way that we 
can teach pupils so that we may preserve what is innately there—not 
so much the preservation of a heritage but the preservation of what 
is now in them? I am convinced that Wordsworth’s “‘Ode on Inti- 
mations”? would be a good cornerstone of any school philosophy. 
Sometimes I study a roomful of youths and say to myself: ‘The 
men who put Christ to death were once as blithely young as these. 
The men of the Inquisition were once as fresh and gay. The millions 
who slit and gouged in the World War were once so clumsy-snicker- 
ing at spring.”’ These young people in front of me seem incapable 
of war and mutilation or of those gruesome blots on mankind that 
happened before their birth. How I can keep alive and healthy 
what is already in them is my task in English now—all the philoso- 
phy I have. 

At ten minutes to one, when all the homerooms were filling at the 
warning bell, from a hundred open windows I heard a thousand 
glad sounds—voices fresh and lilting and with the timbre of spring 
stirring. I could not go in and walked around the building, listen- 
ing—every window the same, a freshet of sound. Unlike Jericho, 
the music was inside the walls, and I, outside, found my world crum- 
bling, surrendering to the glad cries. From the long gymnasium 
windows the golden din never stopped. 

“Get close to life,” I said; ‘‘walk into it. Be of it at the source.” 
I walked in. Classes were changing, and there was natural, splendid 
hubbub—like the chaos of bird song at dawn, the tree frogs under a 
full moon, the unpatterned rhythm of the beach. I followed the 
milling youngsters up and down the halls, drunk with their music. 
Their hair was lyric, their movements something of dance, their 
faces were ripe fruit. Then all was quiet as the classroom doors 
closed one by one. I had been in the heart of life, in the middle of 
a tree growing. Who said school is not life? I didn’t want to escape, 
for I had felt “the magic breath of the cosmos’—a breath more 
eloquent than books, older than the Great Tradition itself. 
































































WRITING HOKKU: A NEW METHOD FOR 
SENSITIZING TO POETRY 
B. J. R. STOLPER" 


Like most practical working devices the hokku method emerged 
by accident. I was reading a Japanese N6 play aloud to a high-school 
class in world-literature. I read with feeling, and even with motion 
and gesture, in the attempt to build up the atmosphere of delicacy, 
pitifulness, and loftiness peculiar to the Japanese aesthetic and its 
effect of much in little. But the puzzled expressions on the faces of 
the boys and the girls persisted. Was the puzzlement due to the curi- 
ous idioms and the unfamiliar stylizations? I thought not; but, rath- 
er than lecture, I preferred to let the Japanese make their own ex- 
planation of overtone, symbolism, indirection, and the like. I put 
aside the N6 play, took up Mark Van Doren’s fine Anthology of World 
Poetry, and read the class an old hokku 

The poem, of course, was a mere wisp. I read it again, after a de- 
liberate silence—then again. In all, I must have read the same 
hokku five, six, ten times, until the class was in close tune with it 
and with one another, all having listened intently until a sort of 
hypnosis had been set up. ‘‘What does this poem mean?” I asked. 
And the shades of hidden intention came out, hesitatingly at first, 
then more and more freely. I read another and still another hokku, 
each time reading into the same careful silences with increasing suc- 
cess. 

THE ASSIGNMENT 

The class were fascinated by the new form. Obviously, something 
had to be done about it at once; the N6 play could wait. Was the 
hokku hard to write? Did it come all at once? It looked easy, but 
it was so sharp and yet vague. I said: “You will understand and 

* Teacher of English in the Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Author of The Group Poem: An Experiment in a New Sort of Verse, Integration at 
Work (with Henry C. Fenn), A Newspaper Unit for Schools, etc. 
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enjoy the hokku even better when you try to write it. We might try 
it this way: 


I. 





Write me a short, vivid piece of prose for tomorrow. It must be 
something connected with some emotional experience you’ve had 
in the past, in which a particular sight or sound or odor or taste 
or feel recalls the vanished experience itself suddenly to you. For 
instance, the odor of fresh coffee might recall a certain morning at 
the breakfast table and your mother’s smile at a wisecrack. The 
glimpse of a crooked tree might recall a particular instant at 
camp. The touch of cold iron might bring back to you a special 
moment on some winter walk, etc. 

When you’ve written your piece of prose, rearrange it into the 
form of imagist verse. You remember; we’ve done it: you let 
your striking, your “important,” picture-words begin your new 
lines of poetry, and you allow all your vague “‘and’s,”’ “‘as’s,” etc., 
to trail out toward the end of the line 

When you have your imagist form, cross out lightly every single 
word which you believe you can spare while still retaining an un- 
mistakable hint, just for yourself alone, of what you are remem- 
bering, thinking, and saying. Cross out as much as you can, even 
though you know that most other people won’t understand your 
remainder so well; won’t understand it at all, perhaps, with so 
much omitted! 

Make a clean copy of your original, longer piece of prose (1) or its 
imagist form (2), if you prefer. Keep that copy for yourself, show- 
ing it to no one. 


. Make a clean copy of your smaller piece (3), consisting of what- 


ever is left uncanceled. Don’t leave a hint, even, of the words or 
phrases which you have omitted. Here, if you want to change the 
order of your words or alter any of them or even substitute en- 
tirely new ones, do not hesitate to do so. When you come to class 
hand this copy to me.” 


CLASS PROCEDURE 
The next day, from the little pile of brief attempts which were 
turned in, I read aloud each of the smaller pieces in turn. I read 
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them exactly as I had done the day before with the genuine hokku 
translated from the Japanese. Keeping the author anonymous, 
I read each poem over and over, between silences, until the class 
was in tune with it, its author, and everybody else in the room— 
the mere repetition and the respect I paid it forcing the most in- 
tent listening. 

2. I then asked for the meaning of each poem at the close of its last 
reading. 

3. As the shades of hidden meaning in each of these new hokku came 
out in individual interpretations—most of them surprisingly sim- 
ilar though differently worded—the only one who remained si- 
lent, according to my previous request, was the author of the 
piece that had been just read and interpreted 

4. As the last steps in the process the author was always invited 
a) To agree or disagree with the various interpretations 
b) To read the original, longer, uncanceled piece of prose from 

which his hokku derived 

5. And in almost every instance the group disapproved of the orig- 
inal prose; were even annoyed at it for being, as they put it, “so 
wordy,” “cluttered up,” “over-ornamented.”’ 


At this point I casually indicated the difference between the 
Japanese and much of our own Western aesthetic: our tendency to 
overload a room, a poem, a painting, with beauties. For the next 
few weeks, at least, there was evidence in the written work of a gen- 
eral rise in sensitiveness toward the much in little, economy of 
means, concentrated beauty, emotion, etc. 


SPECIMENS OF THE WORK 


The following specimens come from three different classes, sepa- 
rated from each other by an interval of years. 


2 


Yesterday I saw a star shining, 
To-night I saw a dark cloud 
Heavy with rain. 

How obstinate the time, 

The space between us. 
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1 


We had parted for the summer. Though my mother was very far away and I 
was very, very lonely, I felt a certain security in realizing that we were both 
under the same sky, seeing the same sun, the same moon. Each night I saw a 
star shining in the sky, looking, I felt, over her. Then I received her letter. 
But to-night I saw a dark cloud, heavy with rain, materializing. I realized the 
time and space between us.—GLorIA M. 


2 
The beating sticks 
Rose above the hoarse shout of the storm. 
Still I was afraid. 
But when I awoke, 
The day smelled clean 
From the rain. 


1 


All through the night I heard the beating sticks of the night-watchman 
under my window. The sound of his geta on the pavement without rose above 
the hoarse shout of the storm. Still I was afraid. But in the morning, when I 
awoke, the day smelled fresh and clean from the rain.—JEAN J.? 


As I climbed wearily toward the mountain 
I heard the sound of laughter. 
Turning, I saw a waterfall 
Slashing a path of white through the crimson maple trees. 
When I arose to go 
I was refreshed. 


1 
As I climbed wearily along the wooded road toward the summit of the moun- 
tain, I heard a sound like that of laughter below. Turning to find out what it 
was, I saw a small, foaming waterfall slashing a path of white between the 
crimson maple trees. I stayed for only a short time, but when I rose to go, I 
was quite refreshed.—JEAN J. 
2 


Padded tread, 

Half-closed green eyes 
Moving never 

Ripple through polished fur 
Flick of the tail— 

Mouse limp. 


2 This girl speaks and reads Japanese; was brought up in Japan. 
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1 


With padded tread she stalks her prey. Her half-closed eyes are green; the 
sinister green that sees every fleeting shadow in the pale, dim light. She flicks 
her tail, and along the high-arched back a muscle ripples the glistening, jet 
black fur. She crouches. The now wide-open eyes are never moving pinpoints 
of light in the darkness of the room. She springs—and the mouse lies dead. 
Joan A. 

2 
Black winds swayed white trees, 
Warm inside my heart glowed. 
Now 
Summer is here, 
But I am cold. 


1 


The weather was cold when I met you. Black winds swayed the white trees 
covered with snow. The minute we looked at each other we knew we liked each 
other. I became all warm inside. My heart pounded. Your eyes said that you 
felt the same way. It was months and months ago. Now summer is here, 
everything so warm and beautiful, but it isn’t the same—Baks S. 


2 


The green leaf clung, 
The brown leaf hung, 
The wind snatched it 
Into the street 
Into the field, 
Into the dust. 


1 


The tree had only one leaf. 

Rain had come to make it green, 

The sun had shone to make it strong. 
Then the wind came 

The wind was death. 

The leaf clung on while it was green. 
As time passed, the leaf became brown, 
It had no more strength. 

Then the wind came and snatched the leaf 
Into the streets, 

Into the fields, 


Finally, into the dust. 
—GWENNY S. 
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The following is the only poem in which the class preferred the 
longer instead of the shorter version. Someone said it had a queer, 
“unhuman” effect. The girl who wrote it begged me to give back 
the shorter version that she might tear it up. 


1 
A shepherd boy sat alone thinking on a rock of the grassy 
steppe, 
No sound broke the stillness and the heavy clouds hung low 
As the sheep grazed. 
But one did not know; they had their thoughts as he 


Who lived in a world not like theirs. 
—HELEN M. 


The rest of these poems are final forms—all from one year—the 
death of a classmate the obvious motivations. 


He is so helpless. 
What will become of him 
When things are no longer given him? 


—Tom H. 


Down through the valleys 
Far as the opposite bank of the River of Heaven 
Soar the birds 


While I must remain. 
—MARGARET R. 


I crossed my threshhold after the evening walk 
And prepared myself to go over to your house, 
To amuse you with the things I had seen. 


Whom shall I tell these things? 
—JEAN F. 


These pressed flowers 
Are they not beautiful? 
She who gave them 


Was fairer. 
—E 11 D. 


The river kept on laughing. 

Oh, if I were a rock 

On the river bed 

And could hold the flower 

From her endless wandering with the water. 


—WALTER D. 




















MOVIES AREN’T LITERARY 
RICHARD G. LILLARD’ 


The machine age has given birth to a new art— the motion picture— 
but in the minds of most people the movie is a stray waif, a common- 
law child of a technician and a literary muse who strayed from Par- 
nassus away to Mount Hollywood. Actually the motion picture is 
far from being an illegitimate child relation of the drama and of 
prose literature. It is far from being a social outcast. It has a sepa- 
rate family origin and a birth certificate. It is now in vigorous ado- 
lescence and shows signs of maturity. It is the equal of literature in 
future promise if not in past record. Those of us who are both film- 
goers and readers need to realize the differences between the arts we 
are patronizing if we wish to criticize films keenly and enjoy them 
fully. 

It is easy to find explanations for the present confusion of the two 
arts, for they have much in common. Like all arts they compress 
meaning into significant form, introduce us to reality, and increase 
our awareness of our environment, social and natural. To do this 
they select details, arrange them into a pattern, and unify all by 
establishing a dominant mood. By so doing they give pain or pleas- 
ure through vicarious experience. More than other arts they tell 
stories with complicated action and create characters with complex 
and articulate motivations, who meet and solve problems; therefore, 
they especially require that their producers know human problems, 
both the psychologically private and the sociologically public. Un- 
like the other arts they have unlimited subject matter. They have 
available themes in all history, biography, science, and art. They 
have all known geography, space, and time. They have all human- 
ity, with its emotions and thoughts, including all that the human 
mind can imagine. 

Their ways part when they set out to realize their possibilities 
through their separate mediums. Literature expresses itself by words. 


t Instructor in English at Los Angeles City College. 
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'ilm expresses itself by pictures. The peculiarities of each medium 
affect, respectively, choice and treatment of subject matter. ‘This 
distinction is not clear in the minds of most movie manufacturers 
and has never occurred to most of the eighty million weekly movie 
goers. Only a few critics seem aware of it. Yet the basic fact remains 
that there is nothing intrinsically literary about a film. 

Evidence of the confusion is abundant. In thirty years the studios 
have borrowed hundreds of plots from novels and short stories, and 
during the past decade they have bought Broadway plays and adapt- 
ed Shakespeare and various kinds of musical shows. Readers flock 
to libraries to get copies of a book being shown in a screen version 
downtown. They eagerly read background books. Some library pa- 
trons refuse to read a book because they’ve seen it at the movies, or 
they stay away from a movie because they have read the book. Most 
motion-picture ‘‘critics’’ discuss a movie as if it were a novel or a 
play, and the same is true of many high-school and college English 
instructors who teach motion-picture appreciation. ‘There are arty 
people who discuss the literary excellence of certain films. They 
might as well talk about the musical qualities of statues. Gotthold 
Lessing and Irving Babbitt have a word to say to these people. 

The lusty adolescent art in Hollywood has had little advice to 
stay out of literary company and has developed bad habits of imitat- 
ing the ways of its grown-up sister instead of being itself. But above 
the ads and blurbs and columnists’ gossip is a small group of critics 
who take the movie in its own terms and catechize it for its lapses 
for example, Franz Hoellering, Gilbert Seldes, and Welford Beaton 
in America, Paul Rotha, Raymond Spottiswoode, and Sergei Kisen- 
stein in Europe. Allardyce Nicoll and Herbert Biberman, among 
others, have made it plain that a motion picture is quite different 
from a play or a stage show. Richard Lewis, Helen Rand, and Edgar 
Dale have prepared texts for nonliterary study of the film. 

The fundamental differences between a moving picture and a book 
are evident in the way each describes and narrates. As for descrip- 
tion of visual objects, both arts can portray all things the human 
eye has ever seen. Prose and poetry put them into words from their 
ample vocabularies for color, movement, shape, size, and design, de- 
scribing directly with sensuous words or else indirectly with figures 
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of speech. But the details of a scene or costume or character’s ap- 
pearance must be written up word by word and progressively estab- 
lished in the imagination of a reader. If there are too many details, 
he skips; so the writer is likely to suggest appearance briefly, using 
allusion or figure, and get on with his tale. The motion picture, on 
the other hand, can instantaneously describe a huge and complicated 
scene, a historical costume, or a picturesque physiognomy. We see 
it as we would see the real thing in life. The sensory details and the 
mood are established at once. No other art has such powers of de- 
scription. 

lor this description the picture has resources that leave prose and 
drama far behind. ‘There are real backgrounds ‘‘on location’ and 
real-looking studio sets, which are expert combinations of architec- 
ture, engineering, and craftsmanship. ‘There are thousands of per- 
formers willing to be cast to type—acting and theatrical makeup be- 
ing anomalous before a lens. Crucially important, naturally, is the 
camera. It has immense powers of selection and emphasis. In static 
photography there are effects from angles, varieties of lenses, and 
long, medium, and close shots. In moving photography there are the 
effects from trucking, panning, tilting, and tipping. Like adjectives 
these devices can be overworked or bunched into purple passages, 
and if a story is dull, they can’t give it real life and movement. The 
most important of these techniques is the close-up. It draws atten- 
tion to detail, gives a spectator an intimate contact with the objects 
and events of a story. It makes possible details in a setting and in 
facial expression that don’t register over the footlights in a theater 
and can’t be stated with effective objectivity in writing. In a sense 
it is symbolism, for the film cannot delay long to let characters verbal- 
ly express thought or emotion but can imply them visually by a rest- 
less foot or the twitch of a cheek. 

As for description of sound, literature commands a great battery 
“splash,” “grunt,” “burp’’—that it can marshal 
to great effect, but it cannot select and reproduce actual sounds as 
can the sound track of a film. Properly enough as arts, however, 
both end up being more suggestive than real. Where the onomato- 
poeic words at best suggest or vaguely imitate sounds, the film 
sounds more often than not suggest with artifice, notably by means 


of words—‘‘sizzle,”’ 
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of descriptive music which establishes moods along with the settings 
for love scenes, storms, humorous situations. 

Neither art does a great deal with the senses that react to matter 
instead of invisible waves and are, therefore, relatively vulgar. Al- 
though literature possibly has the edge in describing taste, touch, and 
smell through figures and sensuous and interpretative words like 
“sour,” “rotten,” “pungent,” and “prickly,” the film can imply 
these. Tactile sensation can be given by a close-up of tree bark, 
wrinkled skin, or a splintery board. A strong or famous odor can be 
suggested by a close-up of a pan of frying bacon or a can containing 
garbage covered with maggots. 

In practice, literature tends to monopolize those imagistic com- 
parisons and emphases called figures of speech—thumbnail pictures 
tossed at a reader to enable him to realize an object and to intensify 
his experiencing it. A competent writer may distribute them on 
every page. But there is a parallel, little noticed, in the moving pic- 
ture. Cinema, as Spottiswoode makes clear, is like an early language 
in its dependence on signs and pictures that convey particular things. 
For the simile and metaphor of literature the movie has parallel shots 
suggesting comparison. At the start of Modern Times sheep con- 
verge into a corral; then workers trudge into a factory. For synec- 
doche and metonymy—for “counting noses,” “‘saw a sail in the har- 
bor,” “Germany yaps at U.S. heels’—the movie has the close-up. 
Often we never see a whole room or all of a person in it. We see only 
a hand turning a doorknob or a cigar falling from a mouth to the 
floor. The picture counters onomotopoeia with music that stumbles, 
roars, titters, and billows. It counters exaggeration with false per- 
spective and fast and slow motion. It parallels repetition of word or 
refrain with musical leitmotifs and recurrent shots of some detail, 
especially in Eisenstein’s style of montage. Otherwise, only in the 
dialogue of movies are there any truly literary figures—epigram, say, 
or paradox, irony, alliteration, the pun, and the wisecrack. 

As for narration, since words are progressive as are the frames on 
a strip of film, literature in its way is as effective as the cinema. It 
can tell an exciting story and stimulate intense reader interest. Its 
technique requires patience, however, for it must take time to estab- 
lish the characters and scene and to detail the action. Suspense and 
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climax are cumulative and require time for build-up. One great prob- 
lem, of course, is exposition—the bane of playwrights and the perma- 
nent troublemaker for story-writers. How give information on shifts 
of scene and changes of time? How give historical, biographical, and 
sociological material? The writer’s resources are summary para- 
graphs, the expressionistic stream of consciousness, chapter divisions, 
suspension points, etc. 

The picture establishes the characters and scene at once and can 
show motion and conflict from the start, in the tempos of real life. 
The equivalent of exposition is dynamic because it is in the form of 
moving pictures. No writer tells us about things. No actor informs 
us of off-stage events. We see them for ourselves. This is part of the 
movie magic Seldes had in mind a year or two ago when he pointed 
out that many people drop into movie-houses haphazardly since they 
don’t intend to follow the plot. They just want to sit comfortably 
and follow movements with their eyes. For time and space transi- 
tions the picture has special techniques. The wipe, used consider- 
ably in Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, by peeling a strip of film off 
and revealing different action taking place on the film underneath, 
takes a perceptible fragment of a second and implies the passage of a 
distinct segment or sequence of the picture, as do the fade-in and 
fade-out, which mark the conclusion of an incident or a defined period 
of time. The dissolve makes a serious transition and in a series is 
an invaluable device for communicating information. More important 
than any of these techniques is the cut—the instantaneous switch 
from one shot to another. It speeds up story-telling and gives film 
the discontinuity some theorists feel is basic in its art. 

Even a second-rate picture is likely to have one or two effective 
directorial touches, just as a sentimental best seller may knock off a 
memorable scene or phrase, and the rare A-quality A-picture will 
contain fresh and original use of scene linking through visual and 
auditory means. It may follow a detail or a resemblance through an 
interlocking set of dissolves or dissolve quickly through a series of 
events. There may be connective sequences or rapid jumbles of 
shots from unusual angles to get over information or establish moods 
of action, the short war sequence in Cavalcade, for example, or the 
background of Tombstone, Arizona, at the start of Frontier Marshall. 
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Mere novelties are the literary intrusions of Stanley’s voice reading 
from his diary during the safari sequence in Stanley and Livingstone 
and of the G-man’s voice explaining certain aspects of international 
espionage in Confessions of a Nazi Spy. 

Above all, the movie has its peculiar method of composition, mon- 
tage, or parallel action. This is the film’s equivalent to contrast in 
the other arts, light and shadow, tragedy and comic relief, piano and 
forte. It is the synthetic results of passage from one shot directly to 
another. Perhaps the masterpiece of this is D. W. Griffiths’ pre-war 
Intolerance with its four interwoven stories of Belshazzar, Charles 
IX, Jesus, and a modern mill worker; but all pictures use the cut to 
alternate scenes, to set them sharply side by side, and thus without 
words to generate in us such emotional states as suspense, dismay, 
relief, and—most common of all—excitement. Montage makes a 
rhythmic appeal to primitive passions and holds attention. A bomb 
shatters a dugout. Close-up of men underneath being crushed by 
dirt and timbers. Cut to—close-up of comrades on top digging with 
trench spades. Cut to—men underneath—to men on top—to men 
below..... Will they be rescued? Or rope and gag a heroine and 
put her in a burning cabin. Alternate shots of her with shots of a 
Tom Mix galloping to save her. Will he arrive in time? Making an 
appeal to the mind as well as the emotions, montage can also imply 
ideas and truths, ironically or with subtle indirectness. In the docu- 
mentary The City we see shots of the utopian Greenbelt community, 
and while the commenting voice tells how human will and knowledge 
built it the film goes on to show us shots of Pittsburgh slums and 
New York traffic jams. We get the implication. We would get it 
with no voice whatsoever. 

All of this is not to say that literature is inferior in its narrative 
capacity. It, too, can place one scene next to another and work up 
suspense, irony, and excitement, as in A Tale of Two Cities, Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles, and The Big Money. It can gain many effects 
through purely subjective means by expressing subtle feelings in 
words. Here it has a sphere of activity the movie cannot invade 
without violating its own form and using words. The monologue of 
a Poe or Proust or Lardner can achieve subtleties of characterization 
beyond the reach of the self-respecting movie. Literature can follow 
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through a chain of mental associations or logical premises, and it can 
completely develop an idea. Crime and Punishment and Of Human 
Bondage cannot ever be adequately filmed; most of them have 
dropped out of their screen versions. Wisely, no studio has tried in 
any way to translate into photographs The Idiot, Lord Jim, or Look 
Homeward, Angel. Satire is likewise as appropriate in literature as it 
is unsuited to the movie. It is fundamentally verbal, even on the 
stage, and when good it is too intellectualized, too abstractly critical 
of ideas and institutions, to film well. It hides too skilfully its second- 
ary layer of meaning. Safely in book form is the satire of Candide 
and The Late George A pley. Walt Disney once made a good short by 
elaborating on the fantasy in Aesop’s tale of the town mouse and 
country mouse, and the Fleischer brothers have just made much of 
the fantastic entertainment inherent in Gulliver’s stay at the land of 
the Lilliputians, but neither has been able to do anything with the 
satire of the original stories. Safe, also, is the purest of literature— 
poetry—which is as supremely unfilmable as a “Silly Symphony” is 
unwritable. The evocative use of words in poetry, the delicate 
rhythms, the nuances, exploit to the full literate means of expressing 
human thought and emotion. 

The motion picture does have power to penetrate into the subjec- 
tive, through visual and auditory means. In tense moments it can 
do this more quickly than literature can, though with a proportionate 
loss in profundity. Movies show blurred objects to suggest a char- 
acter’s sense of strain or dizziness. They superimpose shots to sug- 
gest confusion. Slow motion gives a feeling of heaviness, fast motion 
of lightness. Insets or flashbacks objectify thought or memory. In 
the Life and Loves of Beethoven there is a roaring and grating as Bee- 
thoven goes deaf, and we have a completely empathetic response to 
his agony. When he has lost his hearing there is complete silence. 
Beethoven pounds on his piano. He hears nothing. Neither do we. 
The effect is overwhelming. 

Since literature reaches the mind through words, the reader’s re- 
action depends on his own keenness and training as a reader. The 
movie, as the Hays code states, reaches the eyes and ears through 
the reproduction of actual events; so the reaction of the members of 
the audience depends not on themselves but on the vividness of the 
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presentation. The result is that literature, with its demands on the 
imagination, is freer and has a clear advantage in being able to deal 
with all sorts of subjects taboo on the screen. These subjects are of 
absorbing interest and definite importance psychologically and socio- 
logically. They need portrayal and interpretation. Literature in its 
longer forms can take the time to detail and explain them and to 
show them as harmless or harmful, while a movie like a short story 
must be consumable in a single sitting and therefore must either 
confine itself to one episode or treat several episodes only impression- 
istically. A book can sound out the depths of a situation or a civili- 
zation, omitting no data the author thinks are significant. Witness 
the great biographies, and novels like War and Peace, Jean Chris- 
tophe, Imperial City, or Men of Good Will. 

In contrast, because of the potential dangers of even brief repre- 
sentations, the movies are forbidden, among other things, to show 
cruelty to animals; to use profane and vulgar words; to use as themes 
any of a host of sex matters including prostitution, birth control, 
seduction, adultery, incest, and manifestations of passion; to fiction- 
ize such important problems as racial and religious prejudice; and to 
depict, without a moral ending, the success with which high govern- 
ment and legal officials can commit crimes. No doubt behind the 
code there is reliable knowledge of the evocative and provocative 
power of moving pictures, especially with regard to children. Even 
more possibly there is canny business sense, self-protection on the 
part of million-dollar corporation directors who want no public boy- 
cotts and no governmental controls. Corporate entity must watch 
profits and public relations where individual authorship can check 
against conscience and fidelity to the truth of life. 

Yet here, for sure, is one thing the movie must do before it can be 
a fully mature art on an equal footing with literature: its creators 
must show that they know life, know people, know the aspirations of 
humanity. They must show a capacity to give filmic treatment to 
the basic issues of our time. They must give evidence that they see 
the multitude of themes life affords besides the standard love theme. 
Like literary men they must, in story form and in terms of the art of 
the motion picture, deal with matters such as strikes, the causes of 
war, the concentration of wealth, civil liberties, the depletion of 
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natural resources, the anemic life of the city dweller, the decay of 
rural life, the emotional problems of modern marriage, anti-Semi- 
tism, the plight of unskilled labor, the life of ethnic minorities such 
as reservation Indians and American Negroes, and the weaknesses 
and strengths of democracy. 

More and more the studios must obtain material from nonfiction 
or create it imaginatively for film purposes, employ all the unique 
technical devices of the camera and microphone, and give the final 
product both artistic finish and human significance. No successful 
playwrights, no great authors, no writers of best sellers are necessary 
in the studios. Only great preparers of scenarios are needed—te- 
searchers, technicians, and directors who think in visual terms and 
work from the ground up to create the likes of Intolerance, The Gold 
Rush, Pasteur, Zola, and Juarez. These motion-picture classics stand 
as independent works of art. They aren’t literary. We approach 
them with no preconceptions of any material originally in novels or 
plays or operettas. We judge them solely on their own merits. 
Their legitimate claims to distinction certainly suggest that the 
cinema may have its triumphs no less than literature. 





PUBLICIZING THE “JUNIOR FOLLIES” 
OUIDA BARNES RICE* 


This year I was put in charge of publicity for the “Junior Follies,” 
one of those mass-production extravaganzas into which is impressed 
all the best talent of the school. Since the “Follies” well nigh disrupt 
Junior class work the last few days before the gala performance, I 
was intent upon making our publicity an experienceful procedure: 
to see that Junior English carried over into publicity activities, to 
see that those activities carried over into the classroom, and to see 
that the work correlated with as many other departments as possible. 
Above all, I wanted to see that pupils of lesser talent had a chance to 
develop latent power. 


* Teacher of English in the E] Monte Union High School, El Monte, Calif. 
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I first asked my Junior English classes ways and means of pub- 
licizing the great event, the theme of which was a dude ranch near 
the Mexican border. All sorts of suggestions came in: have pupils 
dressed up as cowboys making speeches before clubs and organiza- 
tions both in the community and at school, write radio skits for the 
sound system and feature stories for the newspapers, sing cowboy 
songs, make posters. The response was the best I have had to any 
suggestions for our activities in English this year. 

To carry them out! I wished not only to develop speaking and 
writing but also to develop personality in those who needed bringing 
out, and to develop power in those who needed to learn how to man- 
age things. 

On that score the chairman and his committee were well chosen. 
The chairman was a problem of the first order. Though a very en- 
thusiastic hard worker, he had no power of organization. To get him 
to set down plans on paper was not easy. Whether in the final analy- 
sis his power of organization was increased or not, he realized the 
importance of plans when his “Follies’”’ publicity band failed to have 
their trombones at the noon dance advertising the sale of tickets and 
he had quickly to provide phonograph records over the public- 
address system. Certainly the importance of carefulness was im- 
pressed upon the member of the committee who lost ten dollars’ 
worth of tickets. On the other hand, getting pupils who made 
speeches at the Parent-Teachers Association and the Lions’ Club to 
outline their ideas was easier than getting them to outline talks they 
make in the English class, and the speeches were more effective. 

One of my classes suggested the ideas and helped write several 
short radio skits, which they broadcast over our sound system. The 
pupils practiced the skits by first sending them to our classroom for 
criticism before broadcasting for the entire school. They were par- 
ticularly impressed with the broadcasting mechanism which enables 
the whole school to listen in and which is so up to date that any one 
or more classrooms can tune in. When they learned that I could talk 
back to the superintendent from my room (probably the only safe 
distance I’d ever use to talk back to him), they said: “Gee, we’d 
better watch our thoughts.” Our class skits in no way compared 
with the one the dramatic club gave us. Theirs was a magnificent 
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production with music and sound effects to embellish the humor and 
melodrama from the cowboy extravaganza. That was to be expected 
from our dramatics department. I was interested in developing hid- 
den talent in my classes. 

I found talent in another Junior English class which wrote and 
produced a play called Come, See and Enjoy. The author of it con- 
ceived the idea of making a miniature “Junior Follies’ by having 
dancing, singing, and a skit within the play. Also producer, she cast 
the play from the class. There were Worm, who always had her nose 
in a book; Shadow, a fat little girl who could be seen in all kinds of 
weather with a huge stick of peppermint candy; the cowboys; their 
dude guests; and a chorus of girls. This was not a class in dramatics, 
nor one even particularly talented in speech, yet we dared give the 
play in its final form before a meeting of the Women’s Club. 

One example I cannot forego citing as an illustration of what mo- 
tivation and interest will do was the improvement in punctuation 
that writing this skit effected. The author had been notoriously at 
fault in commas, semicolons, and even periods. When she gave the 
script to the cast, they demanded clearness, stop-and-go signals to 
control the acting. Her learning has carried over to other papers 
written since. 

The publicity committee called upon other departments of the 
school to co-operate with them. The journalism class was asked for 
feature articles for the newspapers. It responded with very good 
write-ups in our Lion’s Trail. The library loaned us jackets of books 
about cowboys, Billy the Kid, The Log of a Cowboy, and others, which 
one of the pupils arranged in an attractive picture in one of our 
campus display windows. The advertising class gave us a pretentious 
display of cowboy regalia. It also loaned us a trio of girls, who per- 
suaded the superintendent to sing a medley of cowboy songs with 
them over the sound system at bulletin time. The art department 
furnished our posters. Cowboys were cavorting all over the bill- 
boards. One even got into the sacred case that holds the school 
awards and cups. The poster that read “Adult’s 35¢”” made my 
grammatical conscience twinge until a pupil—there not being time 
to change the poster—persuaded me that ‘“‘adult’s’” possessed 
“ticket”? understood. 
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Of all the activities—and there were a number of others, such as 
the band wagon with the loud speaker that went blaring about town 
—the one which lighted the brightest glow in my heart was the con- 
tribution of my so-called “slow class,” composed mostly of boys who 
are in school only because the law requires it. I have had to use con- 
siderable finesse to arouse enthusiasm for their units of work this 
year. In the first place, I had to win over the ringleaders. Having 
them on my side has proved a boon. When I asked these boys 
whether they would take over a job for the publicity committee of 
the “Junior Follies,” they responded with enthusiasm. Anything, 
even school work, for the ‘“‘Follies”’! 

Since other classes were making speeches, broadcasting skits, and 
producing plays, this ‘‘slow’’ group decided upon the following cam- 
paign that would reach every class in the school of over eighteen 
hundred pupils: first, a letter advertising the event, next a telegram, 
and then a telephone call, the last being possible since our up-to-date 
plant has a telephone in each room, which can be connected through 
the office with all the other rooms in the school. 

The letters ran the gamut of the very conventional “My dear 
Miss Taylor .... Very truly yours’ to the very informal “Howdy, 
Ma’am .... Yours till I see you rolling in the aisles with laughter.” 
One of the sleepiest boys waked up to call the show “‘stupendously 
colossal.” Another wrote: “Great people are saying great things 
about this show. President Roosevelt, when asked was he going to 
run for a third term, said, ‘Not until I’ve seen the Junior Follies.’ ”’ 
Because these letters were going to the superintendent, the principal, 
the dean, and every teacher, to be read before all the classes, head- 
ings were carefully written, salutations correctly punctuated, and 
messages thought out with a real objective in view. After much blot- 
ting and copying, every pupil wrote at least two finished letters, 
some as many as five. 

The telegrams, sent out on February 14, were not so well done. It 
was harder for this class of slow pupils to be clever in condensing 
their ideas. Western Union saved the day by giving us very colorful 
Valentine blanks. One pupil with an extravagant use of words which 
he did not have to pay for insisted on paraphrasing one of the com- 
pany’s suggestions: ‘Violets are blue and you will be too if you don’t 
go to the ‘Junior Follies.’ Your true love x x x x x.” 
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The telephone calls were the most difficult task. These boys, many 
of whose families are on relief, and nearly all of whom are imbued 
with the spirit of defeatism, are very diffident about any work in 
speech. One boy had never used a telephone before! After discussing 
telephone language and telephone manners, only half the class volun- 
teered to make the calls. Shaking and quaking, they made very 
feeble calls at first. After a bit of side-line coaching—lI was glad that 
the telephone system was more discreet than the sound system, so 
that my coaching was not audible—some of the boys were volunteer- 
ing to make two or three calls. “Hello, are you going tonight?” was 
changed to ‘Tom Davis speaking for the ‘Junior Follies.’ Do you 
have your reserved-seat tickets for this evening’s performance?” 

The next Monday after the great night, which it goes without say- 
ing was a success, I suggested thank-you notes to be sent to those 
who had helped us with the ‘‘Follies.”” There was not a single demur. 
The boys considered it the finishing touch to their job to send out the 
final sixty letters. And that, after the event. 

When I asked them what part of the unit of work had helped them 
most, with one voice they said: “The telephone call.”” The success 
of the whole undertaking of advertising the “Junior Follies” in ac- 
tivities illustrates what motivation will do for class work in English. 





TEACHING TOLERANCE AND DEMOCRACY: A 
LESSON UNIT ON THE LETTER OF 
COMPLAINT 


JULIUS G. ROTHENBERG' 


March 6, 1935 
Miss Blankstein 


DEAR Miss ——— 

The rating ‘“B” on Victoria’s report card is not correct, she has never re- 
ceived such a low mark since she has been attending school. I supervise her 
studies at home, I know what I have taught her and I also know the child’s 
ability, there is a mistake made somewhere in placing that mark on the card. 

* Teacher of English at Straubenmiiller Textile High School, New York City. Mr. 


Rothenberg writes that he teaches one of the most polyglot of student bodies in a city 
noted for its diverse culture groups. 
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As far as the classroom work is concerned, it is far behind for 4A work; what 
has been taught does not amount to anything. You have had the class two 
weeks and have not even given a new spelling word; the arithmetic is 3B work; 
the history and geography notes are not of much use, as the child has studied 
those chapters at home some time ago. 

I cannot sign the enclosed card unless the mark is raised to the proper 
rating or a satisfactory explanation is given of the ‘“‘B.”’ Of cause the child is 
not Jewish and probably is not given the opportunity of proper expression in 
the classroom work. 

I wish to complain that you are too slow about dismissing at noon-time, 
there is no use keeping young children standing on line because some of the 
rogues in the classroom are “‘carrying on.” We live six blocks from the school, 
these must be walked back and forth by the child and she needs to eat her hot 
lunch. I would thank you to be more prompt in dismissing at the dinner hour. 

I also wish to complain about Eleanor being a mischief-maker and muttering 
vile language, also about Rose Marie using vile language. 

I purchased a new pencil box and contents for Victory at the beginning of 
this term the items have disappeared from her desk. 

Furthermore I do not want Victoria sitting close beside or touching any of 
the dirty Italians in the room because they carry disease around with them. 

I want the report card matter settled without delay. 


Very truly yours, 


SUSAN B. BRUNING 
(Mrs. JEREMIAH T.) 


» This letter, except for the necessary changing of the names in- 
volved, was actually received five years ago by a colleague of mine 
in elementary school and was then added to my treasury of undying 
works of literature. This term it occurred to me that the reading of 
this letter to a class in English might be valuable in the inculcation 
of tolerance and democracy. Accordingly, in a tone as near to the 
harsh and biting way of Rathbone or Laughton as I could manage, 
I read the letter to the class. 

When I came to the ‘“‘Jewish’’ remark, the class looked at each 
other askance, but when I came to the gem about the Italians—who 
constitute about a third of the student body—the students gasped 
with indignation. Students who on oral-English days would rather 
take a zero than get up and express themselves could only with 
difficulty be made to observe the customary rule of first getting 
permission to speak. 
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After the letter was read, this permission was readily granted, and 
free discussion was encouraged. I remained out of the discussion, 
except where there was any drifting from the subject or where I 
felt that a thought-provoking Socratic question would bring the 
students around to a clearer, more desirable point of view. For ex- 
ample, nobody seemed to disagree with the student who exclaimed: 
“What right does the mother have to criticize what the teacher is 
doing?’ Here I had to bring the students around to the point of 
view that a taxpayer should have the right to determine whether 
he is getting value for his money and to determine what is being 
done with it. 

“Yeah, but she ought to get the teacher’s side before she criticizes 
her!” 

“Well, she can at least be fair!”’ 

“At least she ought to know all the facts first and remember that 
this is not a private school for only her child.” 

Thus, by means of a Socratic question the students were led to 
realize that parents have rights but that they must not abuse them. 

Secondly, in all fairness, it was possible that the teacher had been 
prejudiced against the girl because of religious differences. How 
prevalent among the teachers was religious prejudice, as far as the 
students could recall? Such bigotry could honestly be cited only in 
rare cases. Was there elsewhere in the letter any indication that 
might suggest the answer? Here one bright lad offered the opinion 
that, judging by the remark about the Italians and other unfair 
remarks, it was the mother herself who was prejudiced. Indeed, her 
very accusation was, in the light of the other statements she had 
made, an indication of her bigotry. 

A third time when I obtruded in the discussion was after the class 
as a whole had agreed to the time-honored expedient of having the 
daughter of the complaining parent change her seat. This would 
take her away from the offensive children. 

‘And leave the seat near the offensive children vacant?” I asked. 
To the students, whom overcrowding has made realistic, this ques- 
tion was silly. 

“Of course not; put some other student there.”’ 
“‘Next to the offensive students?” I asked. 
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Oh |? 

‘“‘And does Victoria have more right to be seated apart from the 
offensive students than any other student?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Then what do you suggest as a solution?” 

Here one refined girl stoutly rose and maintained: ‘‘The mother 
ought to teach her child that she doesn’t have to pay attention to 
any language she’s not supposed to hear. She doesn’t have to listen 
to it if she’s well reared!”’ 

Aside from these three points which I have separately mentioned, 
the reading of the letter was followed by discussions of the sort to 
which the letter would naturally lead—discussions of fairness, tact, 
prejudice, individual differences, parent-teacher and parent-child 
relationships, discipline, child-training, home-coaching, thefts in 
school, democracy in the public school, racial, religious, and jingo- 
istic intolerance, etc. 

It is hoped that the reading of this letter and the discussions that 
ensued helped to foster a stronger spirit of tolerance and democracy 
among the students. 

“But,” I hear my colleagues remonstrating, ‘‘our job is to teach 
the skills of technical English; we have a syllabus, don’t forget. How 
do you reconcile the syllabus with your special purposes, however 
laudable?” 

The answer is that, though these skills are far less significant than 
the cultivation of attitudes of tolerance and democracy, both learn- 
ings are possible simultaneously. My colleagues readily grant the 
fact that the reading was fruitful as far as oral English was con- 
cerned. As for the other skills, this letter admirably served as a 
horrible example of the letter of complaint. The discussion that fol- 
lowed the reading of the letter was thus also the intellectual and emo- 
tional preparation for the writing of a letter of complaint to a 
teacher. When the students had cooled down sufficiently, they were 
made to re-examine the letter and to determine what complaint had 
a just basis. At first, of course, the students themselves were too 
blindly enraged to see any just basis whatever; certainly, no human 
being could have been expected to find any validity at all—to say 
nothing of adjusting the complaints—after reading so offensive a 
letter. However, under pressure from the teacher, the class did 
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finally manage to find four complaints that might have been well 
founded. Thus, one fundamental principle was vividly impressed 
on their minds: The tone of a letter should subserve its purpose, 
not defeat it. 

Students were also led to infer the character of the person who 
wrote the letter. Hence, they realized what a bad impression a 
letter can make when written in high dudgeon and under the im- 
pulse of the moment. Moreover, when they were shown the date on 
the letter, they were made sharply aware of the freshness and per- 
manency of remarks put in writing. Hence, students were vividly 
impressed with the precept that letters written in the heat of emo- 
tion should at least be re-read in a calmer mood—if, indeed, not 
destroyed. 

Moreover, students learned the basic attitude of putting them- 
selves in the place of the recipient of the letter. How will such a 
letter affect the recipient? Will it have the desired result? Is the 
letter at least diplomatic, if not tactful? What is the best approach 
in this letter situation?—these were the sort of questions such an 
attitude gave rise to. 

No student would be willing to have such a letter as this mother’s 
written over his signature, and, moreover, most students expect 
some day to be parents and, as such, to have to write letters of com- 
plaint to teachers. Hence, no artificial motivation was required in 
assigning the letter of complaint. All the students wanted to master 
the art of writing letters that stated complaints fairly and firmly, 
yet tactfully; and these points were the criteria for the judging 
of the success of the students’ efforts. Students might take the four 
just complaints mentioned in the horrible example and write the 
letter as it should have been written or write another complaint to 
the teacher, or they might answer the letter as the teacher had been 
expected to; but in any case, the letters had to be fair. When the 
letters came back, each student read his, and the class discussed how 
well each had succeeded. 

In conclusion, it is possible to do a better job of teaching the 
narrower, technical skills of a subject and at the same time to 
cultivate such more essential attitudes as will enable our democratic 
way of life to survive. I am sure that this principle is also applicable 
to numerous other subjects in the course of study. 













































THE FOUR RAINS 
CHARLES BALLARD 


In bowls of the grass the blue rain lies; 
And over one a swallow flies. 

Home from the South he has found his way 
To the magic of this April day. 


Blest is the greeting of summer rain 

To dusty trees and heat-parched plain; 

And sweet and clear comes a wood-thrush call, 
As, lacing the gloom, the cool showers fall. 


Before the last fruits and flowers pass, 
November rain drenches trees and grass, 

So that shy little beasts, in woodlands dim, 
Can drink from dark pools filled to the brim. 


Winter rain seeps through earth’s wide floor 
To many a precious reservoir— 

And behind the wild notes the mad crow flings 
Is hidden a rune of wells and springs. 
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MR. TATE AND THE MODERNS 


EDITORS OF THE English Journal: 

In your April number I was much interested in the article ‘‘Under- 
standing Modern Poetry” by Allen Tate. Four summers ago, at South- 
western College here, Mr. Tate gave a course on contemporary literature 
which some co-workers and I enjoyed greatly. Though I am sure Mr. 
Tate, charming gentleman that he is, would gallantly deny that we were 
the badly taught high-school teachers to whom he referred in the article, 
it is true that some of us did argue good-naturedly with him throughout 
the course. For instance, I remember championing the great English 
Romantics as better poets than the outstanding Moderns whom he pre- 
ferred. 

You may be amused to know that I once asked Mr. Tate whether or 
not he understood T. S. Eliot’s ““The Waste Land” on first reading. He 
replied, ‘‘Oh, no, but I was so impressed that I wrestled with the poem 
fourteen hours to try to comprehend its meaning.” The fact that Mr. 
Tate, himself a brilliant poet, had to “‘wrestle’” comforted me, a mere 
English teacher. 

I respect Mr. Tate’s views on modern poetry and his right to speak 
with authority in his own field, but I still maintain that incoherence and 
puzzling allusions—allusions to matter perhaps known only to the poet 
himself—are not merits. All use of language, whether in prose or poetry, 
is a game, the object of which is to convey meaning. If one cannot do this, 
he is a poor player. 

Yours very truly, 
CoRINNE J. GLADDPING 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





VITALIZED ENGLISH IN MAGAZINE ADS 
John and Jacqueline progressed toward the summit 
To procure a container of water; 

John tumbled and fractured his pate 
While Jacqueline rolled following him. 


7=2 
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You can’t recognize your Mother Goose favorite? Without the catch- 
ing rhythm of nursery days it wobbles on stilts. Such woefully proper 
phrasing marred the papers sophomores handed in when they attempted 
to “compose” for class. Eagerly they tried to expand their vocabularies, 
but regrettably they smothered their ideas with ashes of what they 
thought were learned expressions. Sparrows squawking like eagles, they 
soared into fine writing and complained because the spirit lagged. 

One day when they came to class, they saw on the board the above 
with a verse about “‘a diminutive specimen of femininity with a hirsute 
apppendage.”’ Chuckling over such painful awkwardness, they decided 
why the concise verses were more pleasing. To magazines and references 
they went for examples of figurative, forceful writing. Always they re- 
turned to their own difficulties in making naked truth well dressed. As 
a result of our discussion about word choice, we turned to ads to see 
how they vitalized English. The class investigated pages of journals at 
home for vivid expressions. 

Four days later when we met for analysis of our findings, they were 
clamorous about details they had noticed. First we collected effective 
phrases and catchwords; for example, to mention only a few, we admired 
“exhilarating taste, 
housecleaning,” 


down’ right comfort mattresses,’ ‘‘water bounces 
off,’ ‘‘gay start for a spring meal,” ‘‘don’t hibernate... . insulate.” 


Also we blackballed certain ones because they were too general or too 
slangy in tone. Several pupils wanted to talk about billboards and com- 
pared those seen to show why some brands were leaders. Car and re- 
frigerator slogans were especially appealing. 

A second interest centered around the clever changing of old timers. 
For fun’s sake we liked the appeal of “stalling all cars,” “the most 
sticks are under the best apple trees,’”’ “how Tommy won by a hair,’ 
“beautiful but numb,” “lashes on the upswing, 
second, and third aid,” “a long lane has no squirming, 
secretary of the interior,” ‘‘tough break . . . . glue with Gasco.” 

But best of all was our collection of literary references. Students with 
rich literary backgrounds could easily detect these, but the others were 
always ready to ask if they had a suspicion that one was hiding in the ad. 
We uncovered “‘east of the sun, west of the moon, you’re there with 
home, sweet home, equipped on the American plan, 
as magic as Aladdin’s lamp,” “‘the sun shines bright on Greyhound,” 
pretty how-de-do with Munsingwear,” “‘you take the high heels and I'll 
take the low,” ‘‘Delco puts music in the air,” “‘Florsheim’s life begins at 
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’ “cool and bracing as the ocean,”’ “wings to your 
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forty,” “baby leads a hand to mouth existence,” “with Dole they lived 
happily ever after,” “beauty and the brush,” “‘a hint from the Christmas 
Past to the Christmas Present,”’ “chow far that silver throws its gleam.” 
We ferreted lines from our childhood treasures as well as from the most 
modern books. Fairy tales, fables, novels, poetry, plays—all contributed 
to this amazing world of advertising. 

From these we advanced to figurative language. There came our real 
find! We laughed over ‘‘fresh as a Benchley quip,” “clothespin nose,” 
“caught red-handed,” “‘plumbful of contentment,” “‘ace’s high,” “‘spark 
plugs are the pulse of your engine,” “cat speed, crocodile toughness.”’ 
Hence we stepped easily to figures of speech in our own writing. The 
section of our text meant much more to us when we could find application 
in a magazine. Known to us more simply as exaggeration, hyperbole was 
a favorite; we found it frequently in cartoons analyzed in the weeklies. 
For trite similes we substituted ones drawn from our own experiences. The 
night as black as ink became more sinister as “black as a tannery vat.”’ 
The lily-white, marbleized heroine won more admirers when her face 
showed moods as changeable as the ripples over the slanting diving-stone. 

How did all this examination transfer to the sophomores’ own creation? 
They have shown improvement. As assignments and as voluntary con- 
tributions, their papers show a freshness of words and vision; their 
thoughts leap now in contrast to their former hobble. While this study did 
not stimulate all to excellent performance, a noticeable improvement 
came in the papers of the average and the superior. Their work has vigor 
as they attempt to fit their sentences to the subject. Best of all, they 
surprise occasionally with a new comparison or a forceful picture. 
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ELIZABETH RISINGER 
CURWENSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 





A TUSSLE WITH AMERICANISM 


The somewhat expansive patriotic feelings aired by C.B.S. on their 
Sunday-afternoon program, ‘‘The Pursuit of Happiness,” led me to 
consider the effect of such material, used, of course, in a little different 
manner, on the ninth-grade social-living class I have at Sequoia Union 
High School in Redwood City, California. When I discovered that the 
school had just acquired the Victor album of ““The Ballad for Americans,” 
sung by Paul Robeson, I was off. The day of Robeson took on something 
of the air of “‘vacation.”’ 
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First, I passed out mimeographed sheets of the ballad’s words. Then I 
asked if anyone had ever heard of Paul Robeson. Someone had. He was 
a Negro, and a Negro singer. Then he was the best Negro singer in the 
world. Then he turned out to be a former All-American football player. 
Finally, I supplied the information that he had gone to Rutgers and 
had made Phi Beta Kappa. Had anyone heard the ‘‘Ballad for Ameri- 
cans’? Where? One girl had heard Robeson sing it on ‘The Pursuit of 
Happiness.”’ That much background supplied, we played the records. 

When the playing was over, we first had general reactions. The song 
was well received, both for its humor and for its rolling, stirring music. 
Next, we went through the word sheets, questioning the meanings in 
particular lines. This began as mere identifications of imagery; such as 
who is Tom Paine, or Hyman Sullivan? I knew the former, but not the 
latter. One of the boys, however, gave us a rather complete sketch of the 
career of Sullivan. 

The stanza containing the ideas of the Preamble to the Constitution 
brought some questions as to how there could have been slaves in a time 
when men believed that ‘“‘all men are created equal.’ The facts in the 
matter, the legal interpretations and constructions, were cleared up and 
attention was directed to the stanza beginning: 


The man in white can never be free 
While his black brother is in slavery, 


which turned the thinking toward the nature of freedom. When is a man 
free? And why isn’t the white man free in this case? One student sub- 
mitted that freedom was a matter of conscience. Didn’t the men of the 
eighteenth century have conscience, then? Yes, but they were different. 
Here I had led into deep water, and a short monologue on the social 
strata of the eighteenth century was needed to get us out. “Are there 
social levels any more in America?” I asked. “Down South,” said one 
boy, “the negroes still have a lousey time.” “Are they free, then?”’ 
“Well,” he said, “they got liberty anyhow.” 

So what, then, was liberty? Was it freedom to do anything you liked 
or something different? The first reaction was that it had to do with 
rules. You could do what you wanted—up to a point. What was that 
point? Doing what you wanted up to the point of interfering with some- 
body else—that was liberty, they decided. This took time, but finally the 
general violent waving of hands showed us we had arrived. 

“But,” I asked, going back a few paces, “‘if all men were created equal, 
why should there be any trouble in the land?” ‘‘Some guys break the 
laws,’ I was told. “‘Which are wrong,’ I wanted to know, ‘‘the guys 
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or the laws,” “I guess the guys are,” said the boy. Are they equal 
then?” ‘“‘No.”’ In fact, the next student said, “They are all different.”’ 
Now we were coming to something new. ‘‘What do you think of this 
statement,”’ I asked: ‘‘Democracy wants nobody to be a nobody.”’ ‘‘De- 
mocracy wants everybody to stick out.” “‘Well, if everyone is supposed 
to have something peculiar to himself alone, if everyone is supposed to 
be an individual, and that is considered a good thing, why all this talk 
about equality?” “Oh, they’re still equal,” said one girl, “they all have 
the same ideals and things like that.’”’ So there it was at last, though per- 
haps a bit nebulous yet—moral equality in a world thriving on invidual- 
ity in personality. 
Then we turned to the lines: 
For I have always believed it, 
And I believe it now; 
And you know who I am— 


‘“‘What is this ‘it’ they’re singing about?” “It’s all that stuff,” I was 
told. ‘‘All that stuff?’ I was hot on the scent now, with the bell in the 
offing all too close. One student came through: “Well, since this man 
is American, it’s what America believes, that moral equality that you 
wrote on the board and liberty and so forth.” ‘Would you call that any- 
thing? Americanism?” ‘“‘Yes.”’ “Could you say what it is in so many 
words?” “‘Well..... ” “Ts it just a word?”’ “Well, you can’t really say 
what it is’—and here there were general murmurs of agreement. ‘‘It’s 
like a man’s religion. He just believes in it. Maybe we don’t like his kind 
of religion, because we have our own, but everybody believes in some- 
thing. Like in Jvanhoe, the Saxons think they’re better than the Normans, 
but they can’t prove it very well..... ” “To they try?” “Sure, they 
have fights with ’em, but it doesn’t prove it.’’ But then the bell rang, 
perhaps too soon, but we had covered much ground. 

The social awareness displayed by these students cheered me. The 
knowledge of injustice popped up more times than I have recorded it 
here, not only the knowledge of instances but also of the forces in them. 
Income distribution—one of the factors working against equality—was 
pointed out in a homely example about a dance. But, to get to a more 
important matter, the climate of opinion seemed to be in favor of reform, 
but not at a single wallop. It takes time, one boy said, but look how much 
better things are now than when they wrote the Constitution. It looked 


like a “healthy” climate to me. 
FRANCIS HUTCHINSON 
SrquorA HicH SCHOOL 
ReDwoop City, CALIFORNIA 
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COMMUNITY THEMES: 


Enabling young people to make legitimate contacts with their com- 
munity seems to me one of the important functions of the high school. 
One of my senior English classes in the Plainfield, New Jersey, High 
School best achieved this aim through “long themes” written on com- 
munity services. 

The class, composed of twenty-five not-interested-in-English boys and 
girls with I.Q.’s ranging from 108 to 79, greeted my proposal with polite 
but resigned silence. However, interest picked up the next day when each 
selected from the board one of the thirty-odd agencies I had listed. For 
homework that night they wrote down as many questions as possible 
about all phases of their agencies. The next day we read, discussed, and 
added to the questions and considered at length the unforgivableness of 
taking a busy person’s time without good reason. That night while I was 
checking and supplementing their lists of questions, they were scouring 
the public and school libraries for all the available printed data. (We 
found the files surprisingly meager for a town with a flourishing annual 
community-chest drive.) 

The following day we were ready to consider making appointments for 
interviews. We discussed good and bad telephone conversations and self- 
introductions, the necessity for meeting the convenience of those inter- 
viewed, the importance of being brief but thorough, the responsibility of 
representing the high school to the community. A week later almost every 
student was ready to make his report to the class. After the reports, which 
stimulated considerable interest, the question period showed that in spite 
of all our precautions one-third of the class did not have some of the in- 
formation which their classmates wanted. We weighed these cases indi- 
vidually and decided whether there was any possible way of filling in the 
gaps without imposing on the person interviewed. 

The actual writing of the themes took two assignments and the inter- 
vening recitation period, during which I was consulted about many prob- 
lems of spelling, paragraphing, and punctuation. When the finished prod- 
ucts were handed in, several members of the class asked to have them read 
aloud, even after the full oral reports. 

The results were satisfying from several different points of view. At the 
end of the year many of the students judged it the most interesting unit in 
senior English. The themes were technically far above the average work 


The unit described in this article was conducted at the Plainfield, N.J., High 
School, where the author formerly taught. 
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of this particular class. We entered ten of the twenty-five in the annual 
essay contest—sponsored by the local newspaper—on some phase of com- 
munity life. Six survived the first elimination, and on prize day we were 
delighted to find that our class had captured both first prize and honorable 
mention in competition with students of all abilities. 

Interest in the community activities was undoubtedly quickened. 
Dick’s impassioned praise of the Salvation Army (which had helped his 
family) was equaled by our football player’s delightful picture of the 
occupants of the day nursery, with whom he had unashamedly spent an 
afternoon. 

Fully as important to these socially limited young people was their 
contact with able men and women. Filomena, who was only with great 
difficulty persuaded that she could telephone the prominent woman who 
guided the Big-Brother—Big-Sister movement, came back fired with 
enthusiasm to become a Big Sister herself someday. Marion’s thorough 
and business-like interview with the head librarian at the public library 
won her not only honorable mention but also a part-time job after gradua- 
tion. 

Of course, such an activity cannot be used with section after section or 
year after year. The frequent repetition of these interviews would be 
worse than foolish. But one advantage of this type of unit is that it tends 
to waken both teacher and pupils to other legitimate contacts with the 
community. (For instance another section made a study of consumer 
problems with the aid of the board of health and several storekeepers.) 
Where social studies do not touch these particular fields in practical appli- 
cation, the English teacher may have a real opportunity for fun and ac- 


complishment. 
ELIZABETH A. GREEN 
EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL 
Troy, NEw YorkK 


DO THEY READ THE CLASSICS? 

Very often the statement is made: The classics are not being read! 
The purpose of this article to determine whether or not there are any 
grounds for such a rash statement so often set forth as the unquestionable 
truth. The “classics” in this paper mean the nineteenth-century books 
(and older) which have withstood the acid test of time. 

In library school certain books are pointed out as “‘must buys’”’—books 
basic to children’s reading. These books are indicated as works which no 
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self-respecting high-school library would be without. With this in mind 
forty titles and twenty-five authors were selected on the basis of their in- 
clusion in the outstanding book lists for high schools, e.g., The Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries and Home Reading by the National 
Council of the Teachers of English. Also the group of classics was limited 
to fiction, with the exception of the three classic poems: J/iad, Odyssey, 
and Divine Comedy. 

The title and the author questionnaires both asked the grade in which 
the book was read, as well as the reaction to the book. The title sheet 
determined whether or not the book was required reading and whether or 
not the familiarity with the book was caused by the child having seen the 
movie version. 

These two questionnaires were given to the juniors and seniors in three 
different high schools. Two of the schools were in Michigan, one was in 
New York State.? 

Altogether 260 pupils responded to the title sheet. Silas Marner was 
recognized by the largest number of pupils (192 out of 260). The follow- 
ing titles were familiar to over one-half of the 260 pupils: 


Silas Marner House of Seven Gables 
Christmas Carol Tale of Two Cities 
Treasure Island Little Women 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


Out of this list of seven, five were required reading. Of the forty titles 
only seven were recognized by more than one-half of the 260 pupils! Less 
than 25 of the 260 pupils had read 


Pride and Prejudice Kim 

Lorna Doone Light That Failed 

Jane Eyre Cloister and the Hearth 
Don Quixote Quentin Durward 

Lord Jim Talisman 

Divine Comedy Black Arrow 

Adam Bede Vanity Fair 


Scarlet Letter 


The Cloister and the Hearth and Adam Bede were familiar to but 1 pupil 
each. Of the forty titles, fifteen were not recognized by even 25 pupils! 

On the author sheet, 262 pupils responded to the questionnaire. Dick- 
ens’ name was familiar to 207 out of 262 students. The amazing total of 


* Roosevelt High School and Lincoln Consolidated School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
2 Brighton High School, Brighton, N.Y. 
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55 pupils did not even know Dickens’ name. The following authors were 
familiar to more than one-half of the 262 pupils: 

Dickens Stevenson 

Alcott Eliot 

Hawthorne 


Cnly five authors out of twenty-five were familiar to more than one-half 
of the 262 pupils! 

The following is a list of authors who were not recognized by even 25 of 
the 262 students: 


Austen Dante 
Blackmore Reade 
Bronté Thackeray 


Cervantes 


Reade was familiar to but 1 pupil. 

If the situation is so deplorable, what are the pupils reading? Out of a 
group of over two hundred book records in this same New York high 
school the children showed the following favorites: 


MITCHELL, Gone with the Wind. 

Hixton, Lost Horizon and Goodbye Mr. Chips. 

CRONIN, Citadel. 

Douctas, Greenlight, White Banners, Magnificent Obsession. 
CLEMENS, Tom Sawyer. 

SABITINI, Captain Blood. 


Hewes, Grey, Nordhoff and Hall were favorite authors. 

An examination of this high-school library revealed one excellent reason 
for these favorites, namely, format. The editions of the classis were dull, 
of fine print, and with few or no illustrations. What illustrations there 
were, were of the very poorest sort. 

The fact remains that these great books are not being read by the chil- 
dren of today. As librarian it is valuable to recognize this fact, but of what 
good is the information if nothing is done about it? With these statistics 
and unbiased facts, it is now up to the librarian and the teacher to rectify 
the present situation and “sell” these great books to the youth of today. 
It is the aim of this article to awaken educators, including librarians, to 
the need of giving these books an extra “‘push”’ in order to make the chil 
dren want to read them. New and better editions are a great step forward 
in interesting the children in these ever living books. 

ADA PETTINGILL 
LIBRARY 
SKANATEALES, NEW YORK 
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Please indicate whether it would be correct to say: ‘‘He looked ‘out’ the 
window”’ or ‘He looked ‘out of’ the window.”’ Is there a good standard refer- 
ence you could recommend on the idiomatic use of certain prepositions? 


W. P. 


The Oxford English Dictionary records both constructions without sug- 
gesting a preference for either. Out followed by of is the older construc- 
tion, occurring in the earliest records of the English language. Out was 
originally an adverb, and the of which followed it had its primary sense 
of from. The prepositional use of out is cited from 1250 on. 

The most extensive work of reference dealing with matters of this sort 
is J. C. Fernald’s Connectives in English Speech, although its author at 
times shows a tendency to condemn constructions which have the sanc- 
tion of cultivated usage. He considers out in the sentence quoted above 
as “colloquial or obsolete.”” For a more condensed treatment, confined 
to the prepositional connectives, see G. O. Curme, Syntax, pages 562-66. 
A good dictionary is very likely the most satisfactory source of informa- 
tion. 


Our English teachers have asked me to write your department for answers 
to questions on punctuation. What would be your rulings on the comma, 
semicolon, and period in relation to closing quotation marks? Are these ex- 
amples always correct? (1) “....,” (2) “...."3 (g) “..... ‘ 

What ruling do you advocate for underscoring titles of books and short 
stories? Some of us hold that titles of books should be underscored while 
those of short stories must be put in quotation marks: The Good Earth; 
“The Gold Bug.” 





W. B. 


You are correct in assuming that the semicolon always follows and 
that the comma and the period normally precede the quotation marks. 
There are times when placing the comma or the period within the quota- 
tion marks seems illogical (e.g.—According to Johnson’s opinion ‘‘the 
first Whig was the Devil.”) but the practice is so firmly established in 
printing and publishing houses that it is not likely to change. 
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So far as the indication of book titles is concerned, usage is fairly evenly 
divided between italics (indicated in manuscripts and typescripts by 
underscoring) and quotation marks. Book publishers generally favor ital- 
ics, whereas newspapers, since their fonts do not always contain italic 
type, prefer quotation marks. A smaller number of publishers, chiefly 
newspaper, treat a book title as any other proper noun, capitalizing it 
but omitting the quotation marks. 

In respect to short-story titles, even the committee in charge of this 
department appear to differ in their practice. Professor Perrin, in his 
Index to English, recommends quotation marks for short-story titles, and 
without question there is much to be said in favor of some such uniform 
practice. I observe, however, that in the Introduction to the Everyman 
edition of Poe’s Tales the short-story titles are italicized throughout. So 
far as my own practice is concerned, I believe that I should put the short- 
story titles in italics when they are not being cited in conjunction to, 
or in connection with, the title of the book or collection in which they 
appear. For example: 


I enjoyed reading Poe’s The Gold Bug. 
“The Gold Bug”’ is one of Poe’s Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination. 


Will you please indicate whether the following sentence is grammatically 
correct: ‘This magnificent view is enhanced by beautiful Mount Baldy, snow- 
capped at this time of year, which stands as a sentinel over the fertile valley 
below and which at times resembles a Japanese print.” 

Doesn’t the co-ordinating conjunction ‘“‘and”’ connect two relative clauses 
modifying ‘‘Mount Baldy’? Is the second “‘which’’ correctly used? 


O. B. R. 


The sentence you quote is unsatisfactory in its present form because, 
as you suggest, the conjunction and does imply that the two subordinate 
clauses are parallel in construction. Yet the antecedent of the first which 
is clearly Mount Baldy, but the antecedent of the second appears to be 
view. Certainly the last clause, or at least the idea embodied in it, should 
be placed much closer to the word it modifies. And which should not be 
used to join a single subordinate clause to an independent statement if 
the relationship between the two parts of the sentence is to be clearly 
expressed. 














































NEWS AND NOTES 


A SIGNIFICANT REPORT 


A special committee of the American Council on Education has pre- 
pared a report entitled What the High Schools Ought To Teach (price 
twenty-five cents), which the members of the American Youth Com- 
mission during their July meeting voted unanimously to support. The 
report expresses the view that high schools must do more than train for 
existing occupations and adds the criticism that vocational training as it 
exists is either too specialized or too scattered. Among the reforms 
advocated, the committee stresses the value of continuous instruction in 
reading throughout the high-school years, the urgent need of work experi- 
ences as part of the adolescent’s education, and the high place which pres- 
ent-day conditions warrant for vitalized social studies. The report con- 
tains specific recommendations for changing, in some cases drastically, 
the teaching of the conventional subjects. It particularly assails the 
ninth grade as the “‘one period in the secondary school program which 
is perhaps more vicious than any other.” 





THE COOPER CELEBRATION 


Cooperstown, New York, was the scene of the James Fenimore Cooper 
sesquicentennial celebration on August 29, 30, and 31 of this year. The 
thirteen-year-old namesake and great-grandson of the novelist unveiled 
a bronze statue of his ancestor. As part of a large pageant spectacle, 
“Historic Cooperstown,’ scenes from the Leatherstocking tales were 


dramatized. 





THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


The Carolina Playmakers celebrated their twenty-first anniversary at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, in April, 1940. Among other plays produced 
for the occasion was When Witches Rode, by Elizabeth Hay, now Mrs. 
Paul Green, which was the first play presented by the Carolina Play- 
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makers and which was revived in April with the original cast. In his 
inspirational address at the theater festival, Frederick H. Koch, founder 
and director of the Playmakers, reviewed the brilliant achievement of the 
twenty-one years, the publication of anthologies such as the Carolina 
Folk Plays and of the quarterly, the Carolina Play-Book; the develop- 
ment of the Playmakers’ widespread trouping, from Georgia to Massa- 
chusetts and as far west as Dallas, Texas; the attraction of talented 
students from other sections of the country, from Canada, and from 
Mexico; the growth of interest and achievement in the folk play through- 
out America; and, finally, the new interests of the Playmakers, in radio 
and cinema. In defining the “‘folk play,’’ Mr. Koch said, “‘. . . . the ulti- 
mate cause of all dramatic action we classify as ‘folk,’ whether it be physi- 
cal or spiritual, may be found in man’s desperate struggle for existence 
and in his enjoyment of the world of nature.” 


BROADCASTS OF GREAT PLAYS 


Each Sunday afternoon at 3:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time, from 
October 13 to May 4, the National Broadcasting Company presents a 
well-known play over the Blue Network. For November and December 
the schedule is as follows: 


November 3, Dr. Faustus, Marlowe, 1588 

November 10, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Shakespeare, 1598 

November 17, Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare, 1602 

November 24, The Tempest, Shakespeare, 1623 

December 1, Revenge Tragedies, original radio script 

December 8, The Cid, Corneille, 1636 

December 15, Jmaginary Invalid, Moliére, 1673 

December 22, Second Shepherd’s Play (Christmas holiday), Early English 
December 29, The Pigeon (Christmas—New Year’s), Galsworthy, 1912 


All correspondence pertaining to the ‘‘Great Plays’’ series should be 
addressed to: Blevins Davis, ‘‘Great Plays,” National Broadcasting 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, N.Y. 

The Drama Guide, prepared by Blevins Davis, which gives background 
material, synopsis of each of the thirty plays, and important information 
concerning all of these productions, is published by Columbia University 
Press, New York. The cost of the Drama Guide is twenty-five cents 
each. 
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USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


For high-school teachers and administrators who wish to introduce or 


improve special instruction in reading the New York State Education De- 
partment provides a concisely written, comprehensive plan of activities— 
both remedial and developmental—and of administration: Reading in 
the Secondary School Program, Bulletin 1185 of the University of the 
State of New York (Albany, April 1, 1940). 


The art of recording and reproducing sound in its present state of im- 
provement, together with the machinery of sound recording now being 
manufactured for schools, is amply described in a fifty-page pamphlet 
by the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning of the National Re- 
search Council. Funds for the project came from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. For free copies of the pamphlet, Sound Recording for 
Schools, address the Director of the Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, 41 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 


Central Sound Systems for Schools, a second pamphlet issued by the same 
committee, which is also sent free of charge to schoolteachers, furnishes 
a scientifically detailed description of sound systems, their installation 
and use as facilities for communication, radio, phonograph, remote 
microphones, and recording. Send for Central Sound Systems for Schools. 


Introducing a new “Literature in Pictures Series,”’ Treasure Island con- 
tains twenty-four clear-cut photographs of scenes from the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer photoplay, together with explanatory inscriptions for 
each picture designed to attract pupils of junior high school age. The 
booklet may be obtained from William Sadlier, Incorporated, 11 Park 
Place, New York City, for twelve cents postpaid, in quantities of twenty 
or more for ten cents. 


The Status of the Teaching Profession is the title of the National Educa- 
tion Association’s Research Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (March, 1940); 
send twenty-five cents to 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Topics covered range from educational preparation and professional 
experience to tenure, retirement, and academic freedom. 


Railway Literature for Young People, 1940 edition, thirty-one pages, is 
a bibliography arranged in three sections, for the primary, intermediate, 
and high-school grades. Teachers may secure the bibliography free of 
charge from the Association of American Railroads, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
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The March of Science and Freedom, a pageant written and produced 
in serial form by the faculty of the Bronx High School of Science, One 
Hundred and Eighty-fourth Street and Creston Avenue, New York 
City, traces the course of human history and demonstrates the responsi- 
bilities of science to humanity in the present world-crisis. 





THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 

In the American Mercury for August, Philip Rahv discusses rather dis- 
paragingly ‘““The Men Who Write Our Plays.’’ That American drama is 
at this time far ahead of that of Europe is small praise. It is perhaps no 
worse than before the present period (undefined by Mr. Rahv) began, 
because the restricted compass of a play prevents drama from great ad- 
vance in times of literary expansion and thus from the corresponding re- 
cession. 

In recent years our drama has shifted its interest from private prob- 
lems and morals to those of society. Compare Winterset and Awake and 
Sing with typical earlier plays such as Desire under the Elms and Craig’s 
Wife. ‘‘Nowadays personal and social problems are so closely linked that 
to disconnect them is to treat them abstractly and hence unintelligently.”’ 
But doctrinaire political plays, because they are bad art, are unsuccessful. 

Three younger playwrights have gained general recognition. Odets, 
the most gifted, is serious, naturally apt at the dramatic form, with an 
effective vernacular style. But he is not growing—preoccupied with the 
thwarted, self-pitying, garrulous young man in a great city. Moreover, 
he fails sometimes in critical sensibility and sometimes in technique. 
Lillian Hellman, as social-minded as Odets, is a better technician and 
highly successful in presenting malevolence—as in The Children’s Hour 
and The Little Foxes. Her dialogue is too neat and dry, her incidents fre- 
quently arbitrary rather than inevitable. When she tries class-struggle 
themes she fails sadly. William Saroyan, recipient of the Pulitzer Prize 
and the award of the Drama Critics’ Circle, charms by his enthusiasm 
even though it is directed chiefly at himself. My Heart’s in the Highlands 
is an integrated play, but the others are strings of stylized vaudeville 
skits. 

The principal fare of the contemporary theater is provided by older 
playwrights. George Kaufman is more showman than dramatist. Rice is 
a journalist of the theater. Robert Sherwood, also journalistic, with /diot’s 
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Delight, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, and There Shall Be No Night has enlivened 
the dramatic medium and extended its range. Anderson and Behrman 
are undoubtedly the most accomplished of the group. Anderson, the most 
overrated of contemporary dramatists, falls short partly because he per- 
sists in trying to impose the old technique of verse upon unsuitable 
material, partly because he aspires to the grand drama without the native 
capacity to produce it. Behrman is correspondingly underrated, his con- 
ventional comedy-of-manners technique causing critics to forget his sig- 
nificant subject matter—as in Rain from Heaven, End of Summer, and 
Wine of Choice. 


The tendency of many educationists to write and lecture in highly 
technical polysyllabic words rouses B. G. Portwell to a tirade against 
“Mumbo Jumbo in Education” in the American Mercury for August. 


Most of his citations are amusing or disgusting, according to the reader’s 


mood. He unkindly—and in most cases unjustly—declares that the use 
of such language is an attempt at self-aggrandizement through mystifica- 
tion of the audience. 


Mark Van Doren, Pulitzer Prize winner who has contributed several 
critical articles to the English Journal, writes on ‘Poetry and Subject 
Matter” in the Saturday Review of Literature for August 10. Art, says 
Van Doren, needs subject matter as much as it needs form, which is some- 
thing more than technique. Since poetry began to lose its audience, criti- 
cism has tended to consider the tools of poetry rather than its shape and 
meaning. The difficulty of modern poetry is due not so much to its new 
techniques as to its lack of subject matter. This tragic lack of subject 
matter goes back as far as Wordsworth, who groomed himself for the com- 
position of a long poem which could never be let die but got only as far as 
“The Prelude.”’ Wordsworth and his successors have searched in them- 
selves for something to say, but even the self has become doubtful and 
confused. The tone of complaint, sometimes rising to irony, predominates 
—the complaint of the universal death of subject matter. T. S. Eliot’s 
“The Waste Land”’ is but one of many demonstrations that poetry “‘has 
become impossible because the world no longer supplies him with things to 
love.”” Poetry has inverted the old themes, wine becoming drunkenness, 
war becoming horror instead of romance, and love shrinking to desire. 
“Virtue is vanity, glory is departed, justice is a joke, and God has not 
walked in the garden for centuries.” 

Is it, asks Van Doren, the world which has changed, or the poets and 
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their outlook? The world is a bitter spectacle, but was it ever beautiful or 
good to eyes which could see nothing else? The actual world was never 
perfect, but now, unfortunately, ‘“‘we stand too close to the little world 
to see the great one of which it is so inadequately and yet so uniquely the 
image.” 

True poetry demands good subject matter and form—which is not a 
mere collection of conscious tricks but a working-out, perhaps by means of 
tricks, of the way the artist sees his subject. 


The September issue of Poetry faces the subject of the war. Writing 
on “Poetry in the First World War,” David Daiches shows the un- 
dimmed value of the realistic description and the unanswerable interpre- 
tation in the verse of such English poets as Gibson, Sassoon, and Owen. 
Gibson broke the old tradition of war poetry, sustained at first by the 
Georgians. Sassoon’s war poems are passionate rebellion. Owen said, 
“My subject is War, and the pity of War. The Poetry is in the pity.” 
In disciplined verse sounding a profound note, Wilfred Owen, character- 
istically hopeless, expressed the essential reality of the situation as he 
saw it, and he would not repudiate that effect or deny that he had fore- 
seen it. 

THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


In 1934 Mr. Arthur E. Traxler and Mr. Harold A. Anderson gave an 
essay test to juniors of the University High School, University of Chi- 
cago, adapting to their purposes the type of essay test which had been 
devised for the University freshmen. After giving the test in two forms 
on the subjects (a) ““The Discovery of Gold in California’ and (6) “The 
Pony Express, ’ with which they supplied outlines and extensive notes, 
the two investigators learned that they could score the papers on a 
weighted scale of 10 points for completeness and accuracy, mechanics, 
and coherence with an average correlation of .894. 

Encouraged by such favorable results, the faculty of the University 
High School began to use the same English essay test as part of their 
regular evaluation program. Mr. Traxler and Mr. Anderson have now 
published the results of much additional experimentation: ““The Relia- 
bility of the Reading of an English Essay Test—A Second Study,” 
School Review for September. The study indicates that, by carefully 
formulating the test material and training the readers, it is possible to 
obtain highly reliable reading of essay examinations. Correlations be- 
tween scores assigned to the same papers on first and second readings by 
one examiner arrive at the mean of .g15, and the correlations between 
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the scores assigned by two different readers show the mean of .878. Most 
surprising is the result that the readers obtained higher correlations on the 
whole for such items as organization of paragraphs and coherence of main 
divisions than for such items as accuracy and punctuation. 


The record of a three-year experiment in free reading for Grades VII- 
IX at the university school of Ohio State University reveals in unusual 
detail the value of encouraging a wide, individual choice of books by 
pupils of junior high school age. Frieda M. Heller, reporting the experi- 
ment in the Educational Research Bulletin of the College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Vol. XIX, No. 8 (April 10, 1940), explains that 
the pupils were released from the formal study of English (literature) and 
from required book lists or reports. From the teachers they received 
guidance in the choice of their books but no coercion. As ninth-graders 
the pupils had developed both in variety and in maturity of reading be- 
yond the standards generally accepted for children of their age. By means 
of lucid tables the author of the report shows the differences in rate of 
growth and in taste between the girls and the boys. The girls read more 
books, enjoyed mature fiction sooner, and preferred more drama, poetry, 
and essay than the boys. Sixty-five per cent of the fiction read by the 
ninth-grade girls is described as “‘adult.’’ The boys chose more adventure 
and travel and more books of general information. Among all pupils the 
growth in variety and maturity of reading was continuous. During the 
three years the pupils averaged twenty-two books each, the boys six- 
teen, the girls twenty-eight. The quality of their reading is suggested by 
the fact that over 60 per cent of the chosen books are listed in the standard 
bibliographies for junior high schools. 


How a committee of New York teachers have built a curriculum of 
speech activities in the English classroom is outlined in High Points, the 
high-school journal of New York City for September, pp. 33-54. The 
report presents materials which many teachers would have difficulty in 
discovering in compact and easily accessible form. Special speech classes 
provide for defectives; and electives in dramatics, debating, etc., meet 
the demand of students with special interests. Basically, however, the 
speech curriculum is designed to furnish the main activities of the English 
classroom. The report includes a description of developmental and cor- 
rective ‘‘activities and devices” suitable for each high-school term. 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS! 
(September) 


FICTION 


. Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther. Harcourt, Brace. 

. How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 
. The Beloved Returns, by Thomas Mann. Knopf. 

. Stars on the Sea, by F. van Wyck Mason. Lippincott. 

. Foundation Stone, by Lella Warren. Knopf. 

. You Can’t Go Home Again, by Thomas Wolfe. Harper. 

. To the Indies, by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. 

. Quietly My Captain Waits, by Evelyn Eaton. Harper. 

. Whiteoak Heritage, by Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. 

10. 


World’s End, by Upton Sinclair. Viking. 


NONFICTION 


. Country Squire in the White House, by John T. Flynn. Doubleday, 


Doran. 


. New England: Indian Summer, by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 
. Bet It’s a Boy, by Betty B. Blunt. Stephen Daye. 


I Married Adventure, by Osa Johnson. Lippincott. 


. As I Remember Him, by Hans Zinsser. Little, Brown. 


Pilgrim’s Way, by John Buchan. Houghton Mifflin. 
This Is Wendell Willkie. Dodd, Mead. 


Country Editor, by Henry Beetle Hough. Doubleday, Doran. 


Richard Halliburton: His Story of His Life’s Adventure. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 


Smoke Screen, by Samuel B. Pettengill. America’s Future. 
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RECIPE FOR GROWTH IN THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION 


Chief among the strengths of Growth in Thought and Expression’ is the 
emphasis upon spoken composition with functional content not only in 
terms of pupil interest in radio, sports, movies, animals, and etiquette but 
also in such forms as children can and do use: conversations, telephoning, 
panel discussions, critical thinking together. It is through their provision 
for the oral opportunities that the books should function best in creating 
experiential growth in young people. 

30th volumes are attractive. The bindings are colorful and sturdy, 
the photographs alive. Small, clear cartoons used to explain grammatical 
usage reach right out of the page with a kind of communication that chil- 
dren understand. Game devices for drill in grammar enliven the content. 
Emphasis is placed on ear-teaching of common usage rather than on eye 
recognition. Certain sticklers in grammar like the double negative, forma- 
tion of possessive nouns, and recognition of punctuation needs are simpli- 
fied and streamlined effectively. Uses of the dictionary, interesting facts 
about the history of the English language, and ways to strengthen weak 
vocabularies are all presented in Growth in Thought and Expression. 

No proposed level of experience is indicated in the Preface to either 
book or distinctions as to the particular help offered by each separate 
volume. Procedures are much the same in both books—a building of 
skills to be mastered. Book I accents the oral presentation of composi- 
tion. It correlates with out-of-school experience and subject fields other 
than English and offers three helpful chapters on modern communication, 
letter-writing, and thinking together aloud. Book IT stresses the mechan- 
ics of composition but includes, in addition, to the above-named experi- 
ences for pupils, a chapter on visiting, ways to plan a trip, and how to 
write a play. 

It is easier to agree with the contention of the authors that grammar 
centered around children’s interests is of the ‘“‘new school’’ of teaching 
than it is to support the idea that a cumulative and repetitive course in 


* Fred Walcott, C. D. Thorpe, and S. P. Savage, Growth in Thought and Expression, 
Books I and II. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn, 1940. 
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mechanics will produce thinkers and writers. The title and the content 
of the books appear to be somewhat at variance. 

Both books, particularly Book II, are essentially self-administering 
courses in grammar and composition. Not enough time, apart from their 
use in the development of grammatical skills, is devoted to thinking and 
writing or gaining experiences directly meaningful to children. Here and 
there throughout the books are good suggestions. Book I offers several 
ideas for the extending of experience beyond the limits of the classroom. 
But there are not enough of such helps. Children who come from homes 
where there are no books, no money for radios or moving pictures, where 
people struggle for meager existence in shanties and one-room houses need 
many opportunities for expression of their very real but limited experi- 
ences and for the development of new ones. All children need, too, the 
kind of encouragement to think and to write that comes from sharing their 
present abilities and understandings with their classmates rather than 
imagining or recalling happenings. Young people need development in 
rhythmic expression and in finding value in their own thinking, feelings, 
and surroundings. Going on camping trips and owning a dog are ex- 
periences common to many children, but so are worries over home prob- 
lems, hunger, needs for being accepted and valuable to the group of 
which one is a part, inability to understand other people. These also 
must be taken care of in a book which aims to develop thinking and com- 
munication in children. 

I should like to see the coming volumes of Growth in Thought and 
Expression give more reference to such valuable contemporary reading 
as that indicated in Baarslag’s SOS to the Rescue where, through refer- 
ences to radio, Morse code, the thrills of a hard job well done, children’s 
live, daily interests are challenged. I should like to see more opportuni- 
ties for students to create together as in chapter x of Book II, ‘‘Writing 
a Play of Our Own”’; more help in the use of the library as a tool for writ- 
ing. I should like to see what seem to me to be the best but not strongly 
presented parts of the two recent volumes made the important emphases: 
teacher-class planning and discussion, utilization of children’s real ex- 
periences, writing opportunities for the development of pupil initiative 
and originality, and honest evaluation by pupils of their progress. Under 
the leadership of books which grow from the lives that children actually 
are living composition teachers can effectively translate printed pages 


into growth in thought and expression by children. 
NELLIE APPY 
Broapway HicH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Beloved Returns. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. $2.50. 

Thomas Mann has in this story of genius presented many implications. The theme 
is the love story of Goethe and Charlotte Kestner. After a separation of years Charlotte 
is again drawn by her old love for Goethe to meet him again. This meeting is described 
as only Mann could write of it. 

The Happy Highway. By Francis Brett Young. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 

Lovely rural England and the problems of simple people form a background for this 
new novel by the author of White Ladies and They Seek a Country. Owen Lucton, 
prosperous middle-aged businessman, found that life had palled; to his family he was 
only a provider. The story of his rebellion and his revaluation of people and of life are 
wholesome and refreshing. 


The Fire and the Wood. By R. C. Hutchinson. Farrar. $2.50. 

Joseph was a brilliant young Jewish doctor in Germany in 1932, a newly appointed 
staff member in a large hospital. He was a scientist, working, he believed, on a cure for 
tuberculosis. His human experiments led him to a poor servant girl, but the Nazis 
came before he had time to prove that his cure was genuine. Suspense and characteriza- 
tion give a powerful lift to the story. 


Sullivan. By Clyde Brion Davis. Farrar. $2.50. 


Gilbert Sullivan (no and) was hitchhiking to Reno when he met McKinley Williams, 
tombstone-cutter, who, under Sullivan’s direction, immediately became a sculptor. The 
two proceeded to California via Mexico. A fantastic riotous account of their experi- 
ences makes excellent reading. Mr. Davis will be remembered for The Anointed and 
for The Arkansas, one of the Farrar ‘‘River Series.” 


So Perish the Roses. By Neil Bell. Macmillan. $2.50. 

This fictionized biography of Charles Lamb, with realistic pictures of his family 
and friends and of the women he loved, is interesting and convincing. 
The Vantage Point. By Hilda Morris. Putnam. $2.50. 


By the author of Long View. ‘‘In a way we of our generation stand at a peculiar 
vantage point. We know the old ways and the new.” This excellent story concerns an 
oddly assorted household of old and young—employed and unemployed. 


Tassels on Her Boots. By Arthur Train. Scribner. $2.75. 


Through the efforts of a young lawyer, according to this story of New York in the 
plush days of Boss Tweed, the city finally threw off the yoke of the spoilers. A love 
story adds glamour to the setting. 


John Brown’s Cousin. By Jane Hutchens. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


John Brown’s cousin was a conscientious objector who hated violence of any kind. 
He escaped to Canada during the Civil War and he lived among Indians. He was a fur- 
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trapper for the Hudson’s Bay Company, a courageous man who wouldn’t fight. Fic- 
tionized biography. 


Tumbleweeds. By Marta Roberts. Putnam. $2.50. 
The sympathetic, well-planned story of a Mexican family, living in poverty in Cal- 
fornia and yearning to return to their old home. 


Whiteoak Heritage. By Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Readers of the “‘Jalna” series will find that Miss de la Roche has returned to that 
period (1919) when young Rennie comes home from the war to find his father dead 
and the Whiteoak clan awaiting a new master. 


The McKenneys Carry On. By Ruth McKenney. Harcourt. $2.00. 


The author of My Sister Eileen has written a riotous story about the fun she has 
had just living. A public in need of cheer is sure to welcome it. 


Fables of Our Time. By James Thurber. Harper. $2.50. 

You will recognize this new version of ‘“The Country Mouse” and ‘“‘Red Riding 
Hood” and chuckle at the morals and illustrations. Harpers has recently been be- 
sought by cable for permission to reprint pieces by the author of The Lost Flower and 
Let Your Mind Alone. 


The Schoolmaster of Yesterday. By Millard Fillmore Kennedy and Alvin F. 

Harlow. Whittlesey. $2.75. 

A three-generation story. Grandfather began teaching at twenty, son at seventeen, 
and grandson at nineteen. None had training. The history and development of Indiana 
are the background for these wholesome reminiscences. The morale of these fine men is 
shown in the final paragraph: ‘‘If some way could be devised in a centralized system of 
breaking up mass production and working more in individual equations . . . . one of its 
earliest objectives—the building of character... . it might go far toward creating a 
better world.” 


Faith for Living. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Munford strives to give courage and hope to people seeking strength to live through 
the insecurity of the present. 


Pilgrim’s Way. By John Buchan. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


Lord Tweedsmuir finished this excellent autobiography just before his death. It is 
philosophical, readable, and, for all its subtlety, a revealing study of Britain such as 
we would expect of one of her great novelists. 


The Buckeye Country: A Pageant of Ohio. By Harlan Hatcher. Kinsey. $3.75. 

This is a rich history of Ohio written by one who loves his native state and glows with 
pride in the part his five generations of ancestors have played in developing it. 
Father Was an Editor. By Joshua K. Bolles. Norton. $2.50. 


In tone similar to Horse and Buggy Doctor, Country Lawyer, etc., this tale of small- 
town life and editing a newspaper will please many readers. 
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Minority Report. By Bernard DeVoto. Little, Brown. $2.75. 

Vigorous, amusing, satirical comments upon a wide range of topics—historical, 
literary, and critical—relating to contemporary America. These selections have been 
culled from the Saturday Review of Literature and Harper’s Magazine. 


A Search for a Happy Country. By Marion Foster Washburne. National Home 

Library Assoc. $0.50. 

By a happy country the author means one where people have food, shelter, occupa- 
tion, health, love and family, freedom of expression. In the Foreword and Introduction 
she explains that this search took place in 1936-37, and the present war is the develop- 
ment of the struggles going on then. She centers on the causes of war and possibilities 
of their removal. She visited practically every part of Europe, and her conclusions are 
important. 


Across the Busy Years. By Nicholas Murray Butler. Scribner. $3.75. 


The final volume of memoirs by the president of Columbia University. Prominent 
people he has known and his European experiences since 18go figure largely in his remi- 
niscences. 

What a Life! By Clifford Goldsmith. Dramatists Play Service. $1.50. 

A three-act comedy about high-school youth, combining hilarity with a fundamental 
sympathy for youth. 

Let Me Think. By Harry A. Overstreet. Peoples Library; Macmillan. $0.25. 

This practical book by a popular writer on psychological and economic problems is 
the first of a series planned and edited by a committee of the American Association for 
Adult Education. Members of this committee include Charles A. Beard and Lyman 
Bryson. The publishers suggest that readers pass this inexpensive edition on to friends 
and secure the more durable clothbound edition at sixty cents a volume if they wish to 
include the volume in their libraries. 

Which Way America? Communism, Fascism, Democracy. By Lyman Bryson. 

Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. Macmillan. $0.25. 

An excellent popular discussion of the relative claims of three types of political and 
economic organization answering sanely many questions that thoughtful young people 
everywhere are asking. 

If It Prove Fair Weather. By Isabel Paterson. Putnam. $2.50. 

A popular author has written a love story with little action and not too much 
emotion. Readers will be interested in the method, conversational and reflective, wise 
and witty. 

The Story on the Willow Plate. By Leslie Thomas. Morrow. $1.25. 

A story which adults will love to read to children. An adaptation of a Chinese legend 
which is depicted in the famous Willow pattern on blue-and-white china. Attractive 
blue-and-white illustrations. 


Weevil in the Cotton. By Samuel M. Elam. Stokes. $2.00. 


A modern Tweed ring becomes dictators over a southern city, and a reign of terror 
follows. A horror story—with too much of truth in it. 
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When the Bough Breaks. By Adeline Rumsey. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 


A present-day story of middle-class New Yorkers, three sisters living very different 
lives. A gripping story well written. 


The Way to Santiago. By Arthur Calder. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 


An excellent story with most unpleasant implications of naziism in Mexico—the 
thought-provoking type of book we need to read. 


Witchcraft. By William Seabrook. $3.00. 

A study of sorcery as it thrives today by a reporter who has witnessed the scenes and 
known the people of whom he writes. Whether he writes of African witch doctors whom 
he has known personally, of panther men, dolls, or werewolves, or of Upton Sinclair’s 
‘Mental Radio,” his experiences are fascinating and guaranteed to produce a shudder. 


Kabloona. By Gontran de Poncins. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 
A study of primitive Eskimos by an artist scientist. Many sketches. 


Venezuela: A Democracy. By Henry J. Allen. Doubleday. $3.00. 
A travel and history book of wide scope. A handsome volume, well illustrated. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


An Analytical Study of the Qualities of Style and Rhetoric Found in English Com- 
position. By Eugene Mark Hinton. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. $1.85. 

A study of the nonmechanical aspects of English composition, throwing little new 
light on the essential facts involved in the improvement of writing. There is a good 
summary of the wide range of sentence and paragraph characteristics which experi- 
enced teachers commonly look for in the evaluation of composition. 


The Teaching of Reading in Nassau County, September 1939 to 1940. By the 
Survey Committee of the Nassau English Council. 


A mimeographed document containing sound guidance for teachers in elementary 
and high schools who are concerned with the improvement of children’s reading. The 
suggestions are specific and drawn from actual experiences of teachers. The chairman 
of the survey committee is Marie Barry, of the Mepham High School, Belmore, New 
York. 


A Study of Critical Reading Comprehension in the Intermediate Grades. By 
Roma Gans. (“Teachers College Contributions to Education,” No. 811.) 
Columbia University. 

This study conducted in Grades IV-VI reaches a conclusion important to teachers in 
Grades VII-XII: the ability to select in reference reading the material pertinent to 
the solution of a problem on hand includes elements not measured by the usual tests 
of reading comprehension. The implication is that these elements of skill need to be 
consciously cultivated in the schools of a democratic society. 
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English Skills in the Junior High School. By Helen Jewett Rogers and Violet 
Gooch Stone. School Publication No. 338. Office of the Superintendent, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 

Brief practical suggestions concerning instruction in silent and oral reading, the im- 
provement of reading skills, research methods and the use of the library, oral and writ- 
ten composition, and functional grammar. 


On Our Way. Educational Policies Commission, National Education Associa- 
tion. Single copies free; additional copies, ten cents each. 


The text and music of an educational revue dramatizing the Educational Policies 
Commission report on The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. 


Examiner’s Reading Diagnostic Record for High School and College Students. 
By Ruth Strang. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Record booklet with manual providing several forms of an oral reading test, blanks for 
intelligence and reading-test scores with observations, current reading interests, and 
other significant data for the individual study of the retarded reader in high school or 
college. 

The Teaching of English Grammar in the Secondary Schools of New Jersey. By 
the New Jersey Council of Education. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 
Inc. $0.50. 

The report of an investigation concerning the teaching of English grammar in the 
secondary schools of New Jersey during the school year 1937-38. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the conclusions is the statement that the teaching of English grammar was 
in a state of transition from an emphasis on formal subject matter toward an emphasis 
on the ability of the student to formulate and express his thoughts in clear and correct 
English. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Experiences in Reading and Thinking, Book 1; Practices in Reading and Think- 
ing, Book II; Problems in Reading and Thinking, Book III. By Stella S. 
Center and Gladys L. Persons. Macmillan. $1.20, $1.40, and $1.80, respec- 
tively. 

A series of anthologies designed to promote the student’s growth in reading ability 
and broad reading interests. The authors, who are directors of the reading clinic of New 
York University and authors of the National Council publication, Teaching High School 
Students To Read, emphasize meaning and comprehension rather than mere facility with 
the mechanics of reading. Each volume is accompanied by workbooks containing exer- 
cises on the selections. 

Heritage and The American Scene. By Walter Barnes, Mabel A. Bessey, Gladys 
Gambill, Ward H. Green, Tom Burns Haber, Ethel Louise Knox, Claire 
Soule Seay, Marquis E. Shattuck. American. $1.92 and $2.08, respectively. 


Volumes V and VI of a series of literary anthologies for the junior and senior high 
school of which the earlier volumes are still to appear. The editors of the series, well- 
known teachers and supervisors of English in high schools and colleges, have drawn 
upon a wide background of experience in selecting materials which appeal to the inter- 
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ests of young people and at the same time represent high literary standards. The plan 
of organization follows themes, emotions, and purposes implicit in the attitude of the 
writers, although the eleventh- and twelfth-grade books are confined to English and 
American literatures, respectively. To each of the sections is added a list of selections 
for individual reading, as well as a series of questions and exercises which may guide 
the class discussions and activities. The books are set in clear and attractive type. 


The Pocket Book of Verse: Great English and American Poems. Edited with an 
Introduction by M. E. Speare. Pocket Books, Inc. $0.25. 


The public response to earlier experiments in the publication of poetry in low-priced 
editions encouraged the sponsors of this low-priced edition to assemble a verse omnibus. 
The present collection includes generous samplings from the great English and American 
poets from the earliest times to the present. The type is large and clear and the Index 
complete. 


Cues for You. By Mildred Graves Ryan. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 


As the secondary school increasingly recognizes responsibility to help youth meet 
the problems of everyday life, books like this satisfy an ever growing demand. The 
“cues” have to do with the principles of courteous and considerate behavior, personal 
appearance, the art of conversation, the development of poise in a wide variety of situa- 
tions. Perhaps a sequel to this volume will deal with the less superficial and more dis- 
turbing problems related to those personal goals and social insights which young people 
are knowingly or unknowingly groping for. 


A Superior Speech Textbook 
for Beginnerd 


Wa 


by Celeste. Dodd & Hught. Seabury 








CONTENTS 


























This new speech book presents a new three-fold approach to 
the development of speech proficiency: through the study 
of language, through the study of the fundamentals of 
speech, and through guided participation in speech activities. 


With a new approach that assures the essential background 
for successful participation in speech activities, this new book 
of junior high school level provides basic principles, sound 
practices, abundant materials, current activities, and sug- 
gested experiences. Interesting illustrations. Attractive cloth 
binding. 608 pages. Write for descriptive folder, or order 
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. The Mystery of Words 
. American Speech 

- Your Voice and Words 
. Pronunciation 
- Conversation 

. Reading Aloud 
. Choral Speaking 

. Story-Tellers and Stories 
. Impromptu Speaking 

. Group Discussion 

. Speeches for Occasions 

. Public Speaking 


your copy today. 13. Debate 
PRICE $1.80 14. romueniae tow 
" 15. Let’s Have a Play 
THE STECK CO., Publishers - Austin, Texas 16. Radio Speech 
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cA Boy Grows Up 


McKOWN and LEBRON 


Here’s help for the growing boy in understanding his parents, his 
friends and himself. Chapters give information on correct and 
pleasing social behavior; and clarify health problems, including sex. 
Dispels much of the mystery surrounding adult responsibilities. 


cA Girl Grows Up 
RUTH FEDDER 


Written for all ’teen age girls, this book examines and interprets 
some of the commonest difficulties adolescents have to face and 
describes in a lively style the adjustments they must make in the 
process of growing up. “Unusually worthwhile for girls of high 
school age.”’ 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 














IF THE SHOE FITS.... 


STUDIDISC CLASSROOM RECORDINGS DO FIT A TEACHING PROGRAM DESIGNED 
TO INCREASE STUDENT APPRECIATION OF CLASS/C ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Studidiscs are recorded especially for classroom use and are meeting the rigid educational 
requirements of English teachers in FORTY-THREE states. 


Studidiscs are recorded directly from standard texts, so that no supplementary material 
is necessary to obtain the maximum benefits. Subjects now available include: 


MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY IVANHOE 
HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 
PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TREASURE ISLAND 
MY FINANCIAL CAREER 


TALE OF TWO CITIES 
HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 


INCIDENT OF A FRENCH CAMP AWFUL FATE OF MELPOMENUS 


INVICTUS 
EVANGELINE 


SKELETON IN ARMOR 
BARBARA FRIETCHIE 


SILAS MARNER 
LANCELOT AND ELAINE 


JONES 
MACBETH 
MERCHANT OF VENICE GARETH AND LYNETTE 
HAMLET SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


Faithfully recorded by Radio’s finest talent, Studidiscs are inexpensive and practical. 


$2.00 per record - $19.00 per album of ten - 


$59.50 Complete Library of 34 records 


Write for complete list of subjects now available 


STUDIDISC . 9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA . NEW YORK, N.Y. 
































